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SECOND NOTICE. 





A CORRESPONDENT Of this magazine, in a previ- 
ous number, has furnished a very neat and dis- 
criminating, but rather brief, otice of the distin- 
guished American poet, whose name stands at the 
head of this article. It has been suggested that a 
more extended notice, as well of the man as of the 
poet, would be desirable to many readers; and the 
writer, who claims with much pride and pleasure 
to be the intimate friend of Mr. Bryant;—who 
knows him personally, and has known him for 
years,—who is an equal admirer of his life and 
his poems—required but little persuasion to un- 
dertake the pleasant task. He finds compliance in 
this respect the more easy, as the review of the 
past will recal many moments of enjoyment spent 
in the company of the poet at various periods and 
places. He is reminded of cheerful evenings at 
Hoboken, when poor Sands* was alive, and when 
Bryant and himself occupied neat cottages in close 
neighborhood in that then exquisite retreat ;—and 
since, of delightful rambles, with the former, along 
the banks of his own Green river, and up the sides 
of Monument Mountain ;—tkat river which wan- 
ders 

“ with waters of green, 
Asif the bright fringe of herbs on its brink 
Had given their stain tothe wave they drink ;” 
and that mountain,— 


“ a precipice, 

That seems a fragment of some mighty wall 

Built by the hand that fashion’d the old world, 

To separate its nations,—and thrown down, 

When the flood drown’d them,——” 
Of which, between the poet and the tradition, 
we have as touching a narrative in the writings 
of Mr. Bryant, married to as harmonious verse, as 
the lover of taste and sentiment would ever wish 
toread. This mountain stands in the western part 
of the State of Massachusetts, a remarkable pre- 
cipice, singularly smooth and precipitous on one 
side, like a wall,and overlooks the valley of the 
Housatonidiimiffile neighborhood of the village of 





Great Barrington. We well remember our pilgrim- 
age to the top of this mountain in the company of 
Mr. Bryant andathird person. We had just com- 
menced the ascent when the rain began to fall in 
drenching torrents. Scarcely capable of seeing our 
way, we yet struggled forward, and were rewarded, 
when at the top, by finding the storm below us. 
The valley of the Housatonic was entirely hidder 
from sight. A dense mist, like the sea, spread 


around us; and we stood on our mountain pinacle, 


apparently as thoroughly isolated as if we had 
been on the deck of some little bark at anchor in 
the midst of the atlantic. The illusiow was in- 
creased by the heavy and monotonous sounding 
of the rain upon the trees and shrubs below. But, 
suddenly, while we gazed, the raia ceased, the 
mist cleared away in detached masses like frag- 
ments of cloud, revealing suddenly the farms 
around us, the white cottages, the occasional patch 
of road, the green fields, and, here and there, the 
little wagon of the way-farer. The extra-adjuncts 
of poetry which the storm imparted to the scene, 
naturally increased the imterest with which we 
proceeded in its examination,—an examination 
which was not a little heightened in its pleasure 
when we could remember, thowgh we did not ven- 
ture to repeat, line upom lime, from the poem— 
the locality of which, starting up beside us, ren- 
dered it singularly vital and impressive. 


This ineident leads us to say, in this place, that 
Mr. Bryant, though of middle size and seemingly 
of moderate strength, is yet a most hardy and in- 
veterate walker. To him, a ramble of twenty miles 
during the morning is a gentle exercise ; a mere 
stir, after appetite and morning air. Occasionally, 
he acknowledges a little fatigue when he finds 
himself to have doubled this distance in the course 
of the day. This habit, though a frequent one 
among the people in the interior of New England, 
was probably increased in the case of Mr. B., by a 
considerate regard to his health. Such an exer 
cise, for such an object, would be, in the case of 





* Robert C. Sands, the author of two large volumes of miscellanies, published by the Harpers, within a few 
years, and which it may fall within our projects to review at large in our future pages. 
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most persons, though a duty, a cheerless and an 
irksome one ;—but it is far. otherwise in the case 
of Mr. Bryant. He is an excellent natural philo- 
sopher—an entomologist, botanist, and ornitholo- 
gist;—and makes companions as he goes, of insect, 
bird and flower, sothat he forgets his weariness, 
and is not conscious of the length of the hills or 
of the strides by which he overcomes them. It is 
on such rambles as these that he gathers those love- 
ly pictures of natural beauties, forms and actions, 
which fall into such exquisite settings in his verse. 
jotween the objects whieh suggest the song, and 
the song which Mustrates them, the poet soon for- 
gets to number the mile stones. 

“Another remarkable nabit of Mr. B. is due, we 
believe, as well to considerations of health.—He 
is peentiarly abstemious—we should say fastidious, 
in his food. He rejects meat diet wholly, and lives 
upon milk and vegetable stuffs. We do not mean 
to say that he has not eaten meat, and does not oc- 
general habit of for- 
bearance is suchas we allege. We donot know 


ecasionally do so still; but his 


that he has any of that sickly sentimentality —any 
of that holy horror of the shainbles—which shook 
the nerves of Percy Bysshe Shelley. On the con- 
trary, we should suppose his views on this subject 
to be perfectly judicious, and to be founded upon 
a just view of the idiosyncrasy of his own consti- 
tution. Ile believes, in common with many other 
persons, that animal food is inimical to persons 
naturally of a consumptive tendency, in which 
category he includes himself. Not that he now 
labors uuder any of the infirmities, or suffers from 
any of the fears, of this disease ; for his general 
health, uniform and hardy, would be pronounced 
excellent without being robust. But such are un- 
derstood to have been the tendencies of his fami- 
ly and perhaps, under a less careful observance of 
the seli-restraint which we have indicated, he might 
have also become its victim. Some of his sweet- 
est and most touching passages of verse allude to 
the fate of a young sister, who fell under this cru- 
el malady. The reader will remember, among 
others— 


“cc one who in her youthful beauty died, 


The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my 


side.” 


A similar abstemiousness in drink distinguishes 
our poet. We believe he rejects entirely the use 
of ardent spirits ; this exclusion being understood, 
however, not to extend to the more pure and _pol- 
ished family of the grape. Still, he may be con- 
sidered very abstemious, even in the use of wine ; 
though we have seen him partake of his Rhenish 
and Champagne with the true poetic relish. At 
such times his spirits, which are rather shy and 
sedate than solemn, lose their reserve—he joins 
the Jaugh with the rest. A child-like gentleness 


plays in his eyes, and we learn to love the crea- 
ture, who, at other seasons, would perhaps have 
commanded no other feelings than those of admir- 
ation and respect.—Let us return, however, to 
our proper subject, before our digression carries us 
too far. 

Mr. Bryant is a native of New England. He is 
a husband, and the father of two young and inter- 
esting daughters. He is now somewnere on the 
shady side of forty-five ; a resident of the city of 
New York, and in a vocation which enables him to 
maintain, by daily industry, a becoming indepen- 
dence. Though his poetical productions, compar- 
ed with those of other poets, may be considered 
rather few, yet he has been, from his earliest boy- 
hood, a profound adorer of the Muse. His propen. 
sity to letters was marked with that instinctive 
tendency and impulse, which almost universally 
distinguish every decided instance of true pectic 
genius. But the innate nature of Mr. Bryant 
seems to have derived additional force from the 
precepts and example of his father, who, we are 
told by the son, in one of his gentle and thought- 
ful strains,— 

os taught his youth 
The art of verse, and in the bud of life, 
Oiler’d him to the Muses.” 


We are not in possession of any specimens of 
the father’s song, but, from the severe lessoning in 
the art of verse, which the rigid care of Mr. Bry- 
ant himself, and the exquisite polish of his poetry, 
every where discovers, we should infer, on behalf 
of the teacher’s mind, an exquisite sense of deli- 
cacy,—a nice and elaborate method, and a rare ap 
preciation of all the harmonies of poetic diction. 
The example and the precept of the father were 
neither wasted upon the son. The earliest proofs 
which have been presented of Mr. Bryant's writ- 
ings present us still with the same unusual and 
marked characteristics. There is the same purity 
of conception, coupled with the same propriety of 
utterance ;—the same felicity of phfase, with the 
same completeness of idea and suggestion. The 
fitness of parts, the appropriateness of images, the 
delicacy of taste, the perfection of poetic judg- 
ment—seldom shown by the most exquisite genius 
even at maturity,—are here plainly the possessions 
of the boy. The Muse of Mr. Bryant was very 
much of a matron even in her girlhood—a young 
mother we will call her—unendowed with any 
strong passions—uninfluenced by any vivid or ex- 
citing imagination,—but perfectly beautiful after 
her style of beauty, and as gentle, tender and de- 
vout as it is becoming in young and lovely moth- 
ers to be. £ 

Mr. Bryant was educated for the legal profes- 
sion, and opened an oilice for the practice of the 
law, we believe, in the village of Great Barring- 
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ton; but the Muse looked in upon him much more 
frequently than his neighbors ; and whether it was 


from the discouragement, arising from this cir- 
cumstance, or, which is more probable, because of 
a native preference which he gave to the former 
visiter, he finally abandoned a pursuit, for which, 
if we are to judge from his poetical opinions, he 
entertained none of that profound veneration 
which more resolute students have been pleased to 
declare in its favor. He preferred the pleasant 
meanderings of **Green River,’ and the rocky 
steps which led to “ Monument Mountain,” the 
grove, or the brooklet, with their bird-songs, and 
twilight murmurs, to the tedious toils,—certainly 
among the the most slavish in the world,—of a nisi 
prius attorney. How long Mr. Bryant continued 
to practise law, we are nottold. It is probable 
that his attention was not seriously given to it for 
any length of time. As he did not go to it hearti- 
ly, he probably was not tenacious of its requisi- 
tions; and from our knowledge of his mind, of its 
peculiar delicacy of structure, his extreme fasti- 
diousness of expression, and the hesitating shy- 
ness of his manners, we should incline to the opi- 
nion that he did not abandon ita moment too soon. 

in 1821, he first published, at Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, ina slender volume, some of those po- 
ems to which he owes the greater part of his pre- 
sent celebrity. This volume contained ‘‘Thanatop- 
sis,’ ‘The Ages,’ and *“‘ Green River,’ and the 
often quoted verses “‘ to a Waterfowl.’’ Wedoubt 
if the book found a very rapid sale, and still 
further, if it realized very rapidly for the author 
that high reputation which he has subsequently 
secured. Itis our opinion that Mr. Bryant’s fame 
was a work of slow progress. His muse was too 
chaste, too symmetrical, at once, to strike the vul- 
gareye. It was only by daily and long contem- 
plation, that her beauties made themselves appa- 
rent; and hence, perhaps, the certainty of her final 
conquest over the hearts of her admirers. That 
this conquest is now almost as general as it is com- 
plete, may be considered beyond dispute. Bryant 
now, is one of the household names of American 
literature. 

In 1825, we hear of Mr. Bryant as one of the 
Editors of the “* New York Review’ —a journal, 
which, for the time it lasted, was one of the best 
in the country. To this journal succeeded the 
“United States Literary Gazette,” of which he 
was also an editor. 
ter a brief trial, but to each of them, the Muse of 
Mr. B, contributed some of her most exquisite 
performances. With Verplanck and Sands, he 
was concerned in the editorship of the * Talis- 


3oth of these works failed, af- 


man,” an annual which was published for three 
years in New York; and which, as may be suppos- 
ed, under such conduct, was infinitely superior, as 
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a literary series, to any thing of the kind that has 
ever appeared in this country. These connections 
and contributions, not to speak of an occasional 
copy of verses furnished to a magazine, include 
very nearly all of the merely literary labors of Mr. 
Bryant. Severaleditions of his poems have ap- 
peared, of which there now lie before us, that is- 
sued in Cambridge in 1821, and the more recent, 
or third edition, in New York, of Harper & Bro- 
thers. 


In 1826, Mr. Bryant became a part proprietor of 
the New York Evening Post, a newspaper which 
has always exercised a very important influence 
inthe politics of this country. Democratic in its 
present character, it has fluctuated, we believe, in 
its sentiments, 1m common with most of our greatest 
stitesmen. In this connection, Mr. Bryant, who 
ison principle and reflection, a thorough democrat, 
has been exposed to the usual roughening to which 
politicians are subjected in this country. Born in 
New England, and naturally sharing m the local 
bias and the prejudices of the public men of that 
region, he put forth, while yet a boy of thirteen, a 
politieal satire, the object of which was the great 
JJemocratic Representative, Thomas Jefferson, and 
the “ Embargo Laws”’ of his times. The satire, 
which was due solely to the local genius, and not 
to Mr. Bryant’s own— which expressed the lan- 
guage of the place, rather than the person—is, of 
course in awkward contrast with Mr. Bryant's 
present mind. The poem, which took iis name 
from the Embargo Act, is suppressed, but some- 
times, through the industry of partizanship, it rises 
in judgment against the poet, and will not “ down 
at his bidding,” any more than the sins of Macbeth. 
It will not need, of course, among gentlemen and 
men of sense, gravely to apologize for the boy-poet, 
and account fora change of opinion which is be- 
coming, and must become, sufliciently gniversal 
before many years, to make his recantation whieli 
took place in no very long time after his offence—a 
very commendable proceeding. We have deemed it 
only necessary to make this reference to a produc- 
tion—which the author has ‘ willingly let die,’-—in 
order that our little history should be made as 
complete as possible. In the conduct of the 
Evening Post, perhaps, few words need be said. 
That Journal still maintains its position among the 
other leading political journals of the day, and 
possesses a remarkable advantage over most of 
them, in the superior dignity of its tone, its freedom 
from all scurrility, the comprehensiveness of its 
views, and the consistent uniformity of its opinions. 
A partial exception to this eulogy is to be made 
during the year 1834, when, during Mr. Bryant's 
absence in Europe, it fell entirely under the sole 
control of the late William Leggett—a gentlemen 
of strong endowment, but of morbid and erratic 
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temper—a man of too much impulse to be firm, or 
always consistent ;—who hurried forward after the 
last phantom of his mind’s eye, whatever it might 
be, with an almost insane speed; and who, in 
consequence, adopted some of the wild phrenzies 
of the abolitionists, so as to become equally offensive 
to the south and to the real friends of the paper. 
This event compelled the precipitate return of Mr. 
Bryant, from the classic and idealized retreats in 
Italy and Germany, to which he had wandered, as 
we believe, with the purpose of preparing an 
elaborate work of imagination. It hightens our 
regret at the unhappy political course of Mr. 
Leggett, when we reflect that the interruption of 
this design, was another consequence of his ill- 
judged career of editorship. We know not that 
Mr. Bryant has abandoned this design—we hope 
not—but we also know how gnawing and distrac- 
tive of any one contemplative pursuit, are the toils 
and daily cares of a political newspaper. We 
belive that Mr. B. loves not these toils, and would 
gladly free himself from their cares ;—it is the sad 
reproach of the American people, that he is not 
permitted to do so. 

Mr. Bryant is a contemplative poet, after the 
school of which Wordsworth is the mighty master. 
He has no passionate phrenzies. His impulses are 
all schooled to subordination, and his passions only 
ply under the direction of his thoughts. If he lacks 
the metaphysical propensities of Wordsworth, he 
has a happier eye for the picturesque. He does 
not address his musings, like Wordsworth, so 
entirely to the moral nature ; but he unites with 
singular felicity, his moral musings with such 
objects as are of most pleasing appeal tohis senses 
in the natural world. The sweet, the pure, the 
frail,and the fading, in both worlds, ate, with Mr. 
Bryant, the constant sources of inspiration. His 
art is happiest when he is called upon to link, or 
to compare, the fate and fortunes of what is beauti- 
ful in the physical, with what is dear inthe human 
world. Observe this felicitous analogy in the 
‘ Death of the Flowers,’ one of the most plaintive 
chaunts of the contemplative muse. 
single verse. 


We give a 


**And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty 
died ; 

The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my 
side ; 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest cast 
the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should havea life so 
brief, 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend 
of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 
flowers.” 


There is, as may be seen from this specimen, 
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nothing morbid or morose in the muse of Mr 
Bryant. Thongh fond of contemplating the sad 
and mournful things of life, she does so ina gentle, 
resigned and truly christian spirit. She does not 
fling defiance in the face of the Deity because 
affliction preys upon her hupes and heart. She 
is not ready to curse God and die, because the 
curse of sorrow falls upon her household ; but the 
calm dignity of a resignation born of sense and 
reflection, reconciles her toa becoming endurance 
of the evils which she cannot cure, and she even 
finds aliment in their contemplation. Thus, in the 
‘ Thanatopsis,’ which contains as melancholy a 
catalogue of those forms of melancholy which 
attend the close of life, as the most industrious 
misanthrope could well bring together ; but we do 
not find that they make the Poet misanthropic— 
far from it. Behold the closing moral which 
should strengthen and encourage the feeblest 
heart.— 


* So live, that, when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death,— 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps tbe drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


This is in acheerful and noble spirit. Its tone 
happily and equally accords with the solemnity of 
the subject, and the dignity of the being. The 
speaker, though he contemplates the grave witha 
shudder, does not forget that he is made in the 
image of God, imbued with his spirit, and endowed 
with his immortality. His heart is lifted though 
subdued, and the feeling of resignation endows 
him with fortitude and strength; and this is the 
remarkable feature of Mr. Bryant's verse, as it is 
that of Mr. Wordsworth. Though all its themes 
are grave and uniform, very frequently sad and 
melancholy, the tone is encouraging and cheerful, 
and a hope springs from the very sadness, as some 
bright flower that lifts its blue cross, in confidence, 
above the grave. Of this character are nearly all 
of the pieces by which the reputation of Mr. Bry- 
ant has been established, by which, indeed, he 
will be known hereafter. Such are the pieces 
cited; ‘the Ages,’ the ‘ Forest Hymn,’ the verses 
to ‘ the Past,’ ‘to the Evening Wind,’ ‘ The Prai- 
ries,’ ‘ Earth,’ ‘ The Hunter's Vision,’—nay, every 
thing of any value which he hasever written. In 
using this phrase, let us not be understood as dis- 
paraging a single verse in the volume before us. 
We would not have one piece omitted, not even the 
attempts at humor, contained in the apostrophe to 
‘The Musquito’ and the ‘ Meditation on Rhode 
Island Coal,’ for, even in these trifles, though un- 
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succcessful as efforts of wit, we still perceive the 
tread of Hercules. There is the same felicity of 
expression, the same happy collucation of words 
and images—the taste is good, and, possibly, the 
wit is only feeble in consequence of the too great 
fastidiousness of the taste. Mr. Bryant is too 
serious in his moods, and too earnest in his fancies, 
ever to become a humorist; and the great poet, 
even though he sports most successfully in this 
way, makes a large concession of dignity, and falls 
greatly below his true vocation, when he descends 
toa deliberate attemptat humor. Wit and humor, 
indeed are inconsistent with the higher kinds of 
poetry, and can only be successful in connection 
with it, when they are employed as foils,and in 
complete subservience to other primary objects, 
asin the case of the familiar drama. 

The poetry of Mr. Bryant, as it is wholly con- 
templative, labors under the popular disadvantages 
to which that of Mr. Wordsworth is also subject. 
Its uniformity of tone, makes it lack in atiraction, 
tothe fitful tribes with whom variety is the one 
and only life. He permits his muse to play no 
antics for the amusement of the groundlings. He 
never forgets the high trusts andthe enduring 
destinies of poetry. This saves him from any 
undue and unwise attempts to catch the aura 
vopularis. He does not write for the populace, he 
scarcely writes for the reader. He rather writes 
in obedience to the suggestions of a thought which 
requires such occasional utterance for its own re- 
lief. He composes in his walks, with the natural 
objects on either hand which provoke his musings 
and provide his images. The proofs of this, abun- 
dant in his verse itself, are sufficiently obvious 
from the greater number of the topics which he 
has chosen. They are wayside objects. The 
flowers, the old trees, the forest walks, the rivulet, 
the mountain, quiet woods, sequestered nooks, 
decaying leaves, the sudden gust, the calm, the 
breeze; and with these, the moral objects that 
pine and perish, the venerable man, the tender 
maiden, the old sire, and the child upon his knee. 
If Wordsworth is more of the philosophic poet than 
Bryant, the latter is more picturesque, and might 
safely defy any rivalry whenever he would sketch 
the exquisite effects of the season, the sunshine 
and the frost, upon the natural world. For perfect 
pictures of this sort, Mr. Bryant is without a 
superior, The harmony of his grouping, the rich- 
hess of his colouring, the happy distribution of his 
light and shade, are in the highest style of art and 
excellence ; and the impression which his verse 
leaves upon the mind, is of that cool and mellow, 
but exquisite sort, not unlike the effect of sunlight 
towards evening, through the stained window of 
the old cathredal. His sunshire seems to take 
some of its hue from the decaying but gorgeous 


leaves of autumn, upon which it loves to play ; 
and his rivulets, if they wander away occasionally 
into the sunlight, are always sure to hurry back, 
into the cool shadow of solemn rocks, long armed 
elms and drooping willows. 


The longest poem in Mr. Brvyant’s collection is 
pntitled “The Ages,’’—and is a rather ambitious 
attempt,—and in this view not altogether a suc- 
cessful one,—to use the language of the author— 
‘“‘ from a survey of the past ages of the world, and 
of the successive advances of mankind in knowl- 
edge, virtue and happiness, to justify and confirm 
the hopes of the philanthropist for the future des- 
tinies of the human race.”’ It is an early compo 
sition, was intended as a public exercise, and was 
a subject quite too comprehensive for the occasion, 
and, we suspect, for the then immature years of 
the author. We are half inclined to urge against 
it, that, if not obscure, it is inadequate for the il- 
lustration of its subject. Itisa fine poem, nev- 
ertheless, and contains some admirable verses. 
For example :— 

v. 
“ Has nature, in her calm, majestic march, 
Faltered with age at last? does the bright sun 
Grow dim in heaven? or, in their far blue archi, 
Sparkle the crowd of stars, when day is done, 
Less brightly? when the dew-lipped spring comes on, 
Breathes she with airs less soft, or scents the sky 
With flowers less fair than when her reign begun? 
Does prodigal Autumn, to our age, deny 
The plenty that once swelled beneath his suber eye } 
VI. 
Look on this beautiful world, and read the truth 
In her fair page; see, every season brings 
New change, to her, of everlasting youth; 
Still the green soil, with joyous living things, 
Swarms; the wide air is full of joyous wings, 
And myriads, still, are happy in the sleep 
Of ocean’s azure gulfs, and where he flings 
The restless surge. Eternal love doth keep 
In his complacent arms, the earth, the air, the deep. 
Vil. 
Will then the merciful one, who stamped our race 
With his own image, and who gave them sway 
O’er earth, and the glad dwellers on her face, 
Now that our flourishing nations far away 
Are spread, where’er the moist earth drinks the day, 
Forget the ancient care that taught and nursed 
His latest offspring? will he quench the ray 
Infused by his own forming smile at first, 
And leave a work so fair all blighted and accursed ? 
VIII. 
Oh, no! a thousand cheerful omens give 
Hope of yet happier days whose dawn is nigh. 
He who has tamed the elements, shall not live 
The slave of his own passions; he whose eye 
Unwinds the eternal dances of the sky, 
And inthe abyss of brightness dares to span 
The sun’s broad circle, rising yet more high, 
In God’s magnificent works his will shall sean— 
And love and peace shall make their paradise with man.” 
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These are very noble and stately stanzas,—but 
we are not so satisfied that an argument drawn 
solely from the natural, is conclusive of a topic 
which belongs purely to the moral world. The 
solar system has already survived the races of 
mankind, and his generations may again and again 
become finally extinet,—making 
and form—and yet the 
nor the 
undergo inter- 
ruption But, 
whether the arguments drawn from analogy be 


perish,—nay, 
way fora superior kind 
“bright sun grow not dim in heaven,” 
*¢culin majestic march of nature ”’ 
either from decay or anarchy. 
sufficient or not, we recognize, as perfectly true, 
and sustainable by other processes of reasoning— 


c 


By a reference to the races of man himself—the 


wholesome democratic doctrine of the unintermit- 
ted progress of our race to an indefinite height of 
improvement. We have, along with Mr. Bryant, 
afaith that the “eternal love which keeps, the 
earth, the air and the sea, in hiscomplacentarms,”’ 
will not withdraw his help, in the solution of that 
grand moral problem, the working out of which is 
committed to our hands. 
the small vanity which would limit the bounds of 


We laugh with scorn a 


genius and taste—and consequently of social priv- 


ilege—to the “select, the favored few,’’—the 
nice persons who can trace back the * blue blood”’ 
to the Milesian epoch when Noah was in embryo. 


We, every where, and every day, behold the indi- 
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vidual animal, leaping up from his wallow, and 
And nothing can be more 


shocking and disgusting than to hear the pitiful 


claiming to be a man! 


puny aristocracy of this young country, as they 
declaim about the vulgar—the shocking vulgar,— 
who come “ between the wind and their nobility.” 
A few hundred years ago, and all were vulgar, 
Look bac 
bility, if you would become wiser on the subject 


k tothe Norman source of English no- 


of that eternal process and progress of rise and 
fall, in the social world of man, by which nobility 
and vulgarity are contrasted. Nay, look back, if 
you would only be amused, without wishing to be 
Old John 
Lancaster’’—or as it 


burdened with any increase of wisdom. 

Gaunt,—* time honored 
should more properly be written—John of Ghent,— 
resolved into his primitive simplicity of designa- 
tion,—would display to our venerating eyes the 
ordinary man-at-arms, John—naineless else—un. 
til we designate the city which he hails from— 
Ghent—in which he was probably a baker. There 
was nota butcher or a hodman that came from 
Aquitaine in the army of William the conqueror, 
who did not become anobleman among the con- 
A fine puddle-blood this to 
brag of !—and vet, from no other sources 


quered Saxons. * 
has it 
all come !—what nobler sources are to be found, 
It is the 
that 


if we dare go back to the sources at all ? 
prou.ise held forth by this encouraging fact, 





as stated in the text, a study equally amusing and 


instructive, to trace back, through the muster roll of the Norman conqueror, the great Baron to his base beginning. 


Froin Monsieur Thierry (Norinat .conquest) we gathera brief note which w ill he Ip us toa pa 
says he, * who had passed the sea with the quilted cassock ‘and the black wooden bow of 


subject. “The man,” 


oe | 
the foot soldier, now appeared, to the astonished eyes of the new re 
Wi h io ha ac ] 
was then expressed) and commanded a company, whose rallying ery was his own name. 
mandy and the weavers of Flanders, with a little courage and good fortune, 


a war-horse and bearing the military baldrick. He 


irtial view of this 
‘eruits who had come alter him, mounted upon 
arrived asa poor knight soon lifted lis banner (as it 
The he rasien of Nore 


soon became in England, men of 


consequence -e—illustrious barons—and their names, ignoble and obscure on one shore of the strai ts, became noble 


a*d 
and glorious on the othe Te 
“Would you know,’ 


overthe sea with the conqueror William ala grande vigueur ? 
they are 


but witnout their christian names being prefixed 3 for 


says an old roll in the French language, © what are the names of th e great men who came 


as we find them written, 
often changed :--they are 


Here are their surnames 
often wanting and 


hiaundeville et Daundeville; Omfreville et Domfreville; Bouteville et Estoute ville; Mohun et Bohuns Bisset 


et Basset ; Malin et Malvoison; 
memory by oe rhyme and alliteration. 


handed down to the present day, having been formerly found inscribed on large sheets of vellum 
ofthee hurcehes, and ce corated w ith the title of livre or livret des con QUCTEUTS. 
seen ranged in gi roups of ti hree; B astard, Brassard, Jayn: rd; Bi rot, Bag 
ilegne of th e conque rers of tf England lke pt fora lo ny time in the treasury y ol L attle Abbey, 


Perey 3 &e. Another cat 


&c. All the names that follow appear in the like arrangement, so as to assist the 
Several lists of the same kind, and disposed w ith the s same art, have been 


in the archives 
In one of these liststhe surnames are 
; Joret, Trivet, Konet ; L ucy, Lav y- 
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got, Talbot 


caamind id names of as seal irly low and fantastic torn lation, such as Bonvilian and Boutevilain ; Troussalot aid 


Qeil-de 


Troussebout ; L’ Eng aync and Longue-Epee ; 
nate as Norman Knights in Engla 
bour, &c.? Such were the sources of Enelish nob 
that they were enslaved by the ve ry Cress 
furnished the great moral manure which 
hein kt and m ountain bulk. 

the regeneration o1 “the decaying nat ONS==S910 | 
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ud,one Guillar 
ility. 
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HOS SUN 


rovid 


We look confidently to the time—noi in our time—when the great m oral amalgam 
shall give to humanity a height and a depth, a strength anda s 


the Poe t, who has said, _ 
- tward the 


When the great drama of the Eternal will, in respect to the creation, ‘] 


boeuf, and Front 


ne le Charretier, one Hugues le Taille ur one 


4 a foreign population. 
viated the pl ant of Bri lish greatness to ifs present enormous 


Who Shait Cespair of his race 


starofE 


-dc-beuf, and several authentic acts, desig- 
Guillaume le tam- 
sore and sting and salt in the Saxon wound, 
Put that foreign population, and those dregs, 


L was the 


s when it is in the » provid ence of Ged, so to provide for 


forthe eradual ascent of all into the upright di gnity of man. 


going on in these vast borders 


9is 
it, which shall prove conclusively, the truth of 


"mpire takes its way.” 


all be brought to its ¢ losing act, we cannot 


divest ourselves of the conviction that Bish es Berke! iV hase x presse ad, that the greatest wor k of the Divine hand, 


will prove to have been his | last; and th at the « 
cence of its plan, its wondrous size and inexhaustibl 
in the truths of that great principle to wh 
learn to believe in the destinies of th 


resources. 
lithe pages iat our Revolution first gave political expression, 
nal man—and not in social sampies ol the species. 
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the races of man are destined to a condition of 
constantly advancing and indefinite civilization, 
that lies at the bottom, not only of democracy but 
of the christian religion ;—and Mr. Bryant argues 
more forcibly when he refers to the continual ad- 
yancement of the multitude man—the race—even 
in spite of the fact, which, to the superficial mind 
would be conclusive against it, of the continual 
decline, fall and desuetude of distinct nations. 

He may well and with confidence predict— 

“ Yet happier days, whose dawn is nih. 

He who has tamed the elements shall not live 


The sluve ol h sown passion g 


"09 
It is not a matter of wonder that, with the gradu- 
al pre 


the poet should very quickly repent of his anti- 


ress in his mind, of this noble conviction, 


dey 


Jeffersonism. But we want notthe details of any 


national history, beyond our own, to prove the vi- 
tality of this faith. The great guiding minds of 
our country have, atall periods, sprung from the 
bosom and the body of the people. There seems 
asingular tenacity of the mental life-principle in 
the multitude, and a singular lack of it in every 
community that insists upon its homogeneousness, 
and endeavors to establish itself in conventional 
exclusiveness. ‘I'he rapid decay of aristocratic 
families—the imbecility of mind and feebleness of 
body into which they degenerate—are melancholy 
proofs of the truth that, in obedience to false ideas 
of pride and character, they are maintaining a 
practice which is at variance with all the natural 
ordinances ; and, indeed,—even if the proofs were 
not around us,—it would seem impossible not to 
recognize as good in the human family, that inter- 
communion of differing races and tribes which is 
recognized among aniinals as not only wholesome, 
but absolutely necessary to prevent their extine- 
tion. But our purpose is not an anthro-pological 


disenssion, which might be considered somewhat 


foreign to a poetical one,—we conclude our re= 
marks on “the Ages” by a brief but beautifal quo- 
tation, happily descriptive of a period in our own 
history, and of some picturesque glimpses of the 
Mr. Bry- 


ant is very happy in such passages as these : 


events by which it was characterized. 


XXIX. 
Then, all this youthful paradise around, 
And all the broad and boundless woodland, lay 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 
O’er mount and vale, when never summer ray 
Gianced, till the strong tornado broke his way 
Through the gray giants of the sylvan wild ; 
Yet many a sheltered glade, with blossom gay, 
Beneath the showery sky and sunshine mild, 
Within the shaggy arms of that dark forest siniled, 
XXX. 
There stood the Indian hamlet, there the lake 
Spread its blue sheet that flashed with many an oar, 
When the brown otter plunged him from the brake, 
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And the deer drank: as the light gale flew o’er, 

The twinkling maize field rustled on the shore ; 

And while tho! spot, so wild, and Jone, and fair, 

A look of glad ' innocent beauty wove, 

And peace wes on the earth and in the air, 

The warrior Lit the p:le and bound his captive there. 
XXXI. 

Not unavenged—the foeman from the wood, 

Beheld the dec d, and when the midnight shade 

Was stillest, gorged his battle axe with blood ; 

All died—the wailing babe, the shrieking maid, 

And in the flood of fire that seathed the olade, 

The roofs went down ; but deepthe silence grew, 

When on the dewy woods the day beam played ; 

No more the cabin smoke rose wreathed and blue, 

And ever, by their lake, lay moored the light cande. 
XXXI. 

Look now abroad—another race has filled 

These populous borders--wide the wood recedes, 

And towns stand up, and fertile realms are tilled ; 

The land is full of harvests and green meads; 

Streams namberless, that many a fountain feeds, 

Shine, disembowered, and give the sun and breeze 

Their virgin waters 3 the full region leads 

New colonies furth, 1 


Spread, like a rapid flame among the autumnal trees, 


1, that toward the western seas 


The mind of Mr. Bryant is rather discriminat- 
ing than profound; his genius is manly rather 
than bold, and we suspect that his fancy is some- 
what enfeebled by his fastidiousness. This is 
the result of his physical and mental constitution. 
His temperament lacks ardency ; and he is fortu- 
nately of that happy moral make, that he suffers 
no straining and cgotistic ambition, to carry him 
out of his proper track, and the quiet,even march, 
which is becoming to his intellect. He could ne- 
ver become a passionate poct, and it is a high proof 
of his intellectual self-examination that he has 
never made the attempt tobe one. His song, even 
when it speaks of love, is subdued to the most for- 
bearing tones of thatall-expressing phrenzy. With 
him itis no phrenzy. Itis a sentiment, in which 
the blood takes no very exciting interest; and, tn- 
deed,—every thing of this sort which he utters, is 
uttered incidentally,—in companionship with, or 
digression from, other sentiments and subjects. 
He has not, in his whole volume, a single poem, 
written in the first person, of which love is the 
exclusive sentiment. This may argue something 
in favor of the unegotistical character of the poet;— 
it may s1y something for his coldness ;—and quite 
as much for the delicacy of his tastes. But, what- 
ever may be the origin of this forbearance, the fact 
that he exercises it would show that the province 
of his Muse is greatly circumscribed in this res- 
pect. If Mr. Bryantever undertakes an elaborate 
work, which we anxiously hope will soon be the 
case, his apostrophe for inspiration will not be 
made to the god Eros. The contemplative philo- 
sophic muses will win all his worship; and we 
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predict, if he directs himself to them entirely, that 
his strains will be as worthy of their ears as they 
should be to ours. We conclude this notice with 
but one selection, having already exceeded our 
limits ;—but that is a gem! We commend it to 
our fair readers, as one of those exquisite flowers 
of fancy, born of her dews, fresh with her fra- 
grance, pure with her moonlight beauty, and wor- 
thy of the sweetest bosom in all that sweet cirele 
of those who love her best. 


OH FAIREST OF THE RURAL MAIDS. 
Oh fairest of the rural maids! 
Thy birth was in the forest shades, 
Green boughs, and glimpses of the sky, 
Were all that met thy infant eye. 


Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child, 
Were ever in the sylvan wild ; 

And all the beauty of the place 

Is in thy heart and on thy face. 


The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is in the light shade of thy locks ; 
Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 
Its playful way among the leaves. 


Thy eyes are spring, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen ; 
Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook. 


The forest depths, by foot unpressed, 
Are not more sinless than thy breast ; 
The holy peace, that fills the air 
Of those calm solitudes, is there. 


Since the preceding paper was written, there 
has appeared in the Knickerbocker Magazine, a 
new poem from the pen of Mr. Bryant, which we 
hasten to place before our readers. Mr. Bryant 
writes so seldom that every thing new from his 
Muse, has an immediate value in the sight of all 
lovers of taste and poetry. The piece which fol- 
lows, is distinguished by his usual characteristics 
—a calm, contemplative philosophy, which finds 
‘‘sermons in stones, and good im every thing.” 
There are some forcible lines; and conceptions, 
rather bolder, in some instances, than those which 
usually mark Mr. Bryant’s writings ;—together 
with his usual, unobtrusive felicity ofexpression. 
We have put in italics an occasional passage which 
appeared more than commonly happy. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF FREEDOM. 


Here are old trees, tall oaks and gnarled pines 
That stream with gray-green mosses; here the ground 
Was never trenched by spade, and flowers spmng up 
Unsown and die ungathered. It is sweet 
To linger here, among the flitting birds 
And leaping squirrels, wandering brooks, and winds 
That shake the leaves, and scatter as they pass 
A fragrance from the cedars thickly set 
With pale blue berries. In these peaceful shades— 
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Peaceful, unpruned, immeasurably old— 
My thoughts go up the long dim path of years, 
Back to the earliest days of liberty. 


Oh Freedom ! thou art not, as poets dream, 
A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 
And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 
With which the Roman master crowned his slave, 
When hetook off the gyves. A bearded man, 
Armed to the teeth, art thou; one mailed hand 
Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword ; thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 
With tokens of old wars; thy massive limbs 
Are strong with struggling. Powerat thee has launched 
His bolts, and with his lightnings smitten thee: 
They could not quench the life thon hast from heaven. 
Merciless Power has dug thy dungeon deep, 
And his swart armorers, by a thousand fires, 
Have forged thy chain; yet whale he deems thee bound, 
The links are shivered, and the prison walls 
Fall outward: terribly thou springest forth, 
As springs the flame above a burning pile, 
And shoutest to the nations, who return 
Thy shoutings, while the pale oppressor flies. 


Thy birth-right was not given by human hands: 
Thou wert twin-born with man. In pleasant fields, 
While yet our raee was few, thou sat’st with him, 
To tend the quiet flock and watch the stars, 

And teach the reed to utter simple airs. 
Thon by his side amid the tangled wood 
Didst war upon the panther and the wolf, 
Your only foes; and thou with him didst draw 
The earliest furrows on the mountain side, 
Soft with the Deluge. Tyranny himself, 
Thy enemy, although of reverend look, 
Hoary with many years, and far obeyed, 

Is later born than thou ; and as he meets 
The grave defiance of thine elder eye, 

The usurper trembles in his fastnesses, 


Thou shalt wax stronger with the lapse of years, 
But he shall fade into a feebler age: 
Feebler, yet subtler; he shall weave his snares, 
And spring them on thy careless steps, and clap 
His withered hands, and from their ambush call 
His hordes to fall upon thee. He shall send 
Quaint maskers, forms of fair and gallant mein, 
To catch thy gaze, and uttering graceful words 
To charm thy ear; while his sly imps, by stealth, 
Twine round thee threads of steel, light thread on thread, 
That grow to fetters; or bind down thy arms 
With chains concealed in chaplets. Oh! not yet 
May’st thou unbrace thy corselet, or lay by 
Thy sword, nor yet, O Freedom! close thy lids 
In slumber; for thine enemy never sleeps, 
And thou must watch and combat, till the day 
Of the new earth and heaven. But would’st thou rest 
Awhile from tumult and the frauds of men, 
These oldand friendly solitudes invite 
Thy visit. They, while yet the forest trees 
Were young upon the unviolated earth, 
And yet the moss-stains on the rock were new, 
Beheld thy glorious childhood, and rejoiced. 
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Sous of the books proposed to be cursorily no- 
ticed in this and the following numbers have been 
perhaps almost forgotten. ‘They were read and 
reviewed at their appearance—angrily—and then 
laid by. But, we conceive them all to contain 
some truths which deserve to be conned over cool- 
ly. We may extract from the very meanest of 
them some valuable lesson; and a deliberate con- 
tradiction of their falschoods will be of more weight 
now than the indignant denial made in the moment 
of scornful anger and surprise. 

We begin with Capt. Marryatt—the littlest of the 
little. The writer of some popular novels in 
which a very fair share of humor—a tolerable 
knack of description—and a certain degree of pow- 
er as a caricaturist had obiained for him a modicum 
of public favor both in his own country and here, 
he came among us, one would have thought, under 
rather pleasant auspices. Buteven our universal 
toleration could not bear him and his habiis; and 
having been made to feel this, he seems to have 
determined on hisrevenge. It was easy—with his 
limited capacities, for the writer of Peter Simple 
and Jacob Faithful “ to shew ys up”’ to those who 
are always prompt to laugh at us. 

We readily acknowledge that he is scarcely wor- 
thy a comment or contradiction. But when ac- 
cused, no matter by whom, we ought hardly to let 
judgment, go against us by default. Therefore 
we commence our task with a short notice of the 
Captain. In doing this we would gladly preter- 
mit all conflict for the present with an ally whom 
he has brought forward very prominently from 
page to page—M. de Tocqueville—and whom we 
would be exceedingly pleased to see cross-exain- 
ined by Mr. Hugh S. Legare, Professor Dew, or 
Judge Harper; but as the Frenchman is often 
found in the front rank, like other allies, he must 
occasionally receive some of our small shot. No 
missile, if well directed is powerless; so we shall 
not shrink from saluting this Goliah when he does 
us injustice with our simple sling and water-worn 
pebble. 

To begin at the beginning. Capt. M. after fall- 
ing into the uniform error of all European travel- 
lers in this country of unlimited generalization 
from petty data or single facts takes refuge from 
some accuser in the statement of the obvious truth. 
But his subterfuge—for such it is here—must not 
avail him. ‘+ Ladies in America do”’ not ‘ carry 
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pig-tail in their work boxes to present to gentle- 
men ’’—that is in Vorth America—the United States, 
nor inany of the Territories thereof. How can 
we prove a negative, otherwise than by universal 
dissent among those charged ; and the imputation 
is indignantly denied by our ladies every where. 
The gallant Captain then will not hesitate to re- 
tract his unsupportable assertion. 

There could not be a betterexample of the mode 
in which travellers draw conclusions than the 
above. We are anxious, if it be feasible, to avoid 
a direct impeachment of the Captain's veracity ; 
ve will therefore adinit the possibility of his hav 
ing met witha case in point, where ‘a lady car- 
ried pig-tail in her pocket” not for herself—but 


for some gentleman. Among 13,000,000 of people 
odd things will happen. 


The Captain tells some good stories about the 
incivility of stage drivers. These instances, how- 
ever, he warns his readers are exceptions, and we 
could offer along list of similar rudenesses perpetra- 
ted by English coachmen. Now, the Captain's 
disclaimer is accompanied by a plain insinuation 
that the American evil is owing, as usual, to de- 
mocracy, how will he account for its existence in 
Aristocratic England? Nothing can be clearer 
than that the remedy is more easily applied among 
us than in G. Britain. There Coachee has bought 
his place on a speculation, and proceeds to wring 
a good return on his investment from his passen- 
gers. Here, the driver is under the control of pro- 
prietors who will turn him off if his incivility in- 
jures their interests. 

Capt. M., like Miss Martineau, dwells upon the 
peculiar attention paid to women by American 
travellers. The lady speaks of it as a folly and 
absurdity—the gentleman evidently regards it as 
strange and inconvenient. We are proud of it. 
Long may it remaina national trait of character. 
We were once upget near Niagara ina stage crowd 
ed with passengers, among whom was a mother 
with an infant in her lap. At the moment of the 
accident, a stentorian’ voice called out to us, to 
‘take care of the womanand child!” An injunc- 
tion frequently repeated by the same person, a well 
known member of the Senate of the empire State 
and strictly obeyed by us all; no individual mak- 
ing any struggle on his own behalf until “ the wo- 
man and the child’’ were taken out unhurt through 
a window or opening on the upper side. 

The Captain is severe—but justly so—on the 
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dangers of American travelling. He falls into the 
common error of attributing the evils here dwelt 
on, to recklessness of life. The love of money— 
auri sacra fames—is the true root of them all. 
We are elsewhere to!d that the men of America 
are “all busy.”” The value of time is closely cal- 
culated. No‘ slow coach” can succeed here. In 
a competition between “ opposition lines’’ of sta- 
ges or steam boats, a regular difference of an hour 
in 24 would give a triumphant advantage to cither. 
Hence the anxious desire ‘‘to go ahead.’ Hence 
asin the English steam boats, the British Queen 
herself—the crowding of passengers and the hot 
haste to get rid of a mass of consumers before the 
provisions are exhausted; hence as in the unhappy 
Lexington,the packing on all possible freight ofeve- 
ry kind, no matter at what risk, hence the effort to 
lesson the original cost or outfit by cheap and un- 
substantial work; by the employment of improper 
materials; by retaining unseaworthy boats in use as 
in the Home; all these we say have a common 
source inthe anxious wish to doa profitable busi- 
ness which must like every other propensity be re- 
strained by positive and well contrived law. 

The Captain fails to see the heroism—(though 
he uses the word)—of poor broken legged Isaac. 
He thinks Isaac “ might have been a hero, if he 
had not been nailed to the desk.” We were not 
aware that the exhibition of a noble spirit was lim- 
itable to any sphere—and we think this man, in his 
anxiety to preserve unstained his mercantile hon- 
or, disregarding pain and danger, she wed the same 
fire which glowed in any Wolfe or Nelson. 

As to our Hotels, the Captain’s story is a “ min- 
gled yarn,’ of which, too much is literally ‘rue. 
The conversion of these houses into mere grogshops 
is easy if not inevitable in our villages and small 
towns, where the bar is the most profitable part of 
the concern. Oh fora Father Matthew to expunge 
from our national character, the foul blot of in- 
temperence! Law is powerless except as an 
exponent of public opinion and feeling, and even 
in Massachusetts its interposition has been found 
worse than useless. But we are not without hope. 
We think the American community will not only 
bear but actually demands some efforts for relief 
in this matter; and we respectfully propose that 
liscense to retail ardent spirit be Mereafter granted 
to no persons, (noteven Tavern-keepers or Restau- 
rateurs,) who are engaged in any other occupation, 
Let the distribution of these poisons be an exclusive 
trade, marked and set apart. 

We acknowledge that we have nothing to say in 
defence of American Cookery. ‘The silver fork 
school’ would suffer sadly out cf our large cities. 
But how is it in Great Britain? The Captain 
forgets his pigtail story. In our varied conditions 
of society one may pass from a wild frontier settle- 
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ment where there is not even a tavern of any sort 
through all gradations of accommodation up tothe 
Charleston Hotel inthe south, the Astor House 
and Head’s in the middle states, and the Tremont 
in Boston. We will offer the New England States 
and New York, as affording comfort and conve- 
nience to wayfaring men, against any country in 
Europe. Are the small country inns much beyond 
ours’ we trow not. 

Begging the Captain's pardon, he talks nonsense 
about the nature of the offence given in our hotels, 
by “ ordering one’s dinner in one’s own room.” 
It is nota political but a social offence. It creates 
more trouble than is compensated by the additional 
charge, on account of the want of servants, felt 
every where because of the high wages paid for 
them. He comments unfavorably on the habit of 
residing in Hotels and Boarding houses. In his 
views of this matter we fully concur, but there are 
in our migratory class of community numerous 
cases of necessity which give much excuse for it. 

It is clear that he d:d not understand the fact 
stated of young ladies singing spontaneously ina 
boarding house. They had become so much at 
home there, that they felt at ease sufficiently to act 
as if in the domestic circle. This is a very different 
thing from volunteering a song to strangers or in 
a strange place. Notwithstanding this and a few 
other sly hits, we thank the Captain for his good 
opinion of our women, so often expressed. There 
is something refreshingly cordial in his indignant 
denial of Miss Martineau’s foul calumny, in 
speaking of intemperance as not uncommon among 
American females. Sucha stab at woman’s fair 
fame is a crime unpardonable in a woman. 

We cannot help being amused at his pity of the 
emigrants whom he now and then met with. His 
Irish story, p. 48, is almost too good to be spoiled 
by a comment, but Paddy is not always “ free to 
work” at home ; all other kinds of freedom being 
entirely out of the question. 


As to our own migra- 
tory propensities they certainly bespeak a prosper- 
ous condition of the country generally. Hope 
every where in our vast domain preponderates 
over fear. Isaman illatease in his native locality? 
He moves in the expectation, seldom disappointed, 


of duing we!l elsewhere. 
moves to do better. 


Is he well situated? He 
Look at the result. Swarms 
from that busy hive in New England. to which 
Tocqueville has paid so fine and well merited a 
compliment, are perpetually poured forth to civilize 
and instruct their less enlightened brethren of the 
south and west, and to carry over a!l the land, the 
social virtues of the pilgrims, and the untiring 
industry of the Universal Yankee Nation. 

The influence of the Press is a subject too mighty 
for the Captain’s pen. When our Mother of Eng- 
gland has solved the problem inyolved, and 
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succeeded in suppressing the sale in her Metropolis, 
of the most blasphemous, obscene and libellous 
productions—-when the “Harriet Wilsons,” “Fanny 
Hills,’ ‘* Every Woman’s Book,” “The Bok,” 
can no lenger be bought in the strand in open 
daylight, and her highly taxed Newspapers contain 
neither slander, nor indelicate stories, when she 
has unravelled the entangled dispute between her 
Denham Stockdale Hausard and House of Com- 
mons, then we shall learn, but not till then, how 
to restrain the licentiousness while we retain the 
liberty of the Press. The first gasp of the new 
born freedom of any people unfetters the Press. 
As well attempt to limit the quantity of air a man 


shall inspire as circumscribe the licentiousness of 


a free Press. Law cannot do it—penalties only 
stimulate. In Greece where the Press is not free, 
Editors provide beforehand, some poor destitnte 
youth whom as a scape goat the government lay 
hands upon and put in prison. Then he lives 
better than ever he did before and has leisure, ifa 
student, to pour over his books. In France where 
the Press ts not free, Editors print what they please 
ané bear the punishment if the peeple so decide. 
If not there is an emeute or a revolution, and the 
government succumb, compromise, or run away. 
{In England and in America where the Press is 
free, every body prints -what he pleases. Some- 
times a Wilkes, or a Cobbett, or a Carlyle is sent 
to jail, but still he prints what he pleases, and bye 
and bye, gets out again. Sometimesa fine is impos- 
ed, but this seldom happens, as to any indelicate in- 
termeddling with the private affairs of individuals, 
we are yet far behind our dear and respected 
mother who lives in a house of unannealed glass, 
and must not throw stones at us. Captain M. has 
preserved in his amber, the vile bluebottle of a 
New York daily sheet. In what qualities does he 
excel Cobbett and Carlyle of Ilchester jail. The 
sazacity of Franklin long since pointed out the 
true curb for the licentiousness we speak of. ‘The 
liberty of the cudgel should be commensurate with 
the liberty of the Press.’’ In the south, the pistol 
is substituted for the cudgel, and the effect is 
admirable. In the west, where law and justice 
like the people have run wild, the detestable bowie 
knife is resorted to, a reinedy, worse, if possible, 
than the evil it is applied tocure. The Captain's 
story of Mr. A. and Mr. Clay is somewhat in- 
consistent in its details. A. reported that he had 
insulted Mr. Clay at his own table; of this offence 
Mr. Clay acquitted him “in a most handsome 
letter.”’ This letter he was advised to print, but 
refused, leaving the majority still in the belief that 
the report was true. Yet he wonders that the 
majority whom he refused to enlighten, did not 
“cut” Mr. A., and ‘scout him from society /”’ 
But what remains for an American who finds an 
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officer in His Majesty’s Navy deliberately charging 
upon his countrymen asa ‘prevalent’ trait of 
national character, ‘a disregard totruth.” ‘The 
lie of slander,”’ says Captain M., ‘is the basest of 
all lies.” Here then we say, “ he slanders us and 
lies most basely.”” To affirm of a gentlemen, in 
this community, and every where throughout the 
United States, except only in New England, that 
he has told an untruth, is a mortal affront, and 
pursued with deadly vengeance. 

The charge is reiterated for the thousand time, 
that we are “jealous” of English literature. 
Fudge! the best English literature is ours as well 
as the Captain’s, nay, it is all ours. No one will 
deny our right to all that preceded the Reyolu- 
tionary Declaration of Independence, and we deny 
that a political change of that nature should have 
any effect in cutting us off from our rich inheritance 
of blood and language. British we are in every 
fivre, every drop of blood; and Scott, and Burns, 
and Moore, are ours; more closely allied by every 
aflinity than to the cockney of St. Giles, or the 
clod of Somersettshire. Ours is Magna Charta, 
Milton and Sidney, the Bill of Rights, Shakspeare 
and Newton, the vast body of Common Law, 
Blackstone and Bacon—all, all are ours. We 
are ready to fight and die in defence of the whole 
History of England, except her tyranny over 
Ireland and her defvated effort to enslave ourselves. 
From the shelves of our Libraries we will lose all 
languages, rather than our mother tongue of Eng- 
land, and would consent to the obliteration of all 
modern writers on both sides of the Atlantic, rather 
than part with our English classics—including 
Johnson, though he lived in the very crisis of Tea 
Tagation and Stamp Acts. 

In‘the discussion as to the recent English writers, 
Miss Martineau commits great blunders. Byron is, 
as Captain M. asserts, a favorite. Wordsworth is 
little read, except in Boston. The same is true of 
Carlyle, we mean Thomas C., who is just beginning 
to be known among us as the author of some strong 
reviews of Sartor Resartus and the French Revolu- 
tion. His namesake, Richard Carlyle, of whom 
we spoke above, is scarcely known at all here. 
When we were in England, he was in IlIchester 
jail, but his shop was open in the strand and 
attended by a female, who offered for sale the most 
obscene and blasphemous books and pamphlets. 
At the window wasa horrid p.int of large size, 
representing a frightful figure of queer aspect 
surrounded with flames,above which was painted in 
large letters, ‘* The Christian’s God,” and below 
* Qur God is aconsuming fire.” This for a public 
street in London will do pretty wellas a set off 
against the representation of Hell whieh the Cap. 
tain saw exhibited in some south-western village 
or town. 
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Itis of very little consequence what the Captain 
says of our institutions. He isan open enemy and 
attributes every thing blindly to our democracy 
and so commits all sorts of inconsistencies. The 
press, he says, isomnipotent. The majority is om- 
nipotent. But ashe pertinently inquires of Miss 
Martineau when she affirms that the majority is 
always right-—“ which majority ?’’—‘‘where?’” 
‘‘ when?’’—-for majorities vary with time, place 
and circumstance. But we wish this answer ra- 
ther to apply to M. Tocqueville, that insidious 
enemy who came asa spy to our camp, and has 
left it a calumniator; whose misstatements are 
more injurious, because uttered with an air of im- 
partiality. This Frenchman declares that here 
*6one must not speak freely of the government! 
nor the governed, nor public nor private enter- 
prises—scarcely even of the soil and climate. I 
know nocountry where there is so little indepen- 
dence of mind or freedom of discussion.’’ Some- 
thing similar is quoted by Captain M. also from 
Cooper. But we forgive every thing tothe author 
of the Mohicans and our Naval History. Besides, 
he can be quoted on the other side too. He hath 
withstood the omnipotent press, and bearded the 
omnipotent majority, and if not triumphant, he 
survives the contest apparently uninjured. Did M. 
de Tocqueville read any of our opposition papers ? 
Here he will find our government in all its branch- 
es spoken of freely enough. Did he read the com- 
ments of our geographical parties upon each other-- 
those of the North as to the South, and vice versa. 
Did he look into our bitter religious papers—our 
scientific and miscellaneous periodicals? If he did 
not, he made an untrue statement in wilful igno- 
rance. If he did, he asserts a known falsehgod. 
The party-press diffuses light, however unwel- 
come, in floods. Majorities opposed to each other 
make incredible efforts to spread information—and 
the most unlicensed freedom of discussion prevails 
every where. There is not in the United States, 
we affirm deliberately, a minority so small or so 
weak as to be shorn of a single privilege, or des- 
poiled of one jot or tittle of all the faculties of 
thought, speech, and writing. 

Capt. M’s estimate of American character is ap- 
parently meant to be a fair one; but, have we yet 
in the sense he intends any national character? We 
think not. There arc two old races among us, de- 
rived from the Cavalier and the Roundhead—and 
what two races can be more different than the Vir- 
ginian of the present day and the Yankee. The 
latter has overlaid the Dutch and Swede, and the 


former has lost by dispersion over the great west 
and intermixture, many of his particular features. 
We are shewn a dark portrait of our countrymen 
by Sanderson—but the lineaments are those of the 
recent foreign population of our cities, and shews 


nothing either of the true-Llooded Virginian or 
true-blooded Yankee. In his strictures on our 
public morals, Capt. M. tells us some home truths. 
Sutare the public morals better elsewhere—if so, 
where? The Lynching, Gambling and Bowie- 
knife of the frontiers have their parallel in the 
Captain Swing, White-boyism, and Pugilism of 
Old England and Old Ireland, and if our vices are 
all to be ascribed to our democratic institutions, 
pray how do the disorders within Great Britain 
originate—in the very face of its powerful aristo- 
cracy. Wherein consists the demoralizing infiu- 
ence of our institutions? The Captain gives no 
reply unless we accept as such the following quo- 
tation from his French ally. ‘In aristocratic go- 
vernments those at the head of affairs are rich men 
who are solely desirous of power. In democracies 
statesmen are poor and they have their fortunes to 
make.’  Consekens is,’ as Samivel Veller says, 
that the former are pure and the latter corrupt. For 
example, Louis Philippe being a rich man, never 
asks a cent from the French nation, either for him- 
self or his children. Queen Victoria, ‘ with all 
her worldly goods,’’ endows her ‘“ lucky German 
gentleman” without troubling her Parliament for 
appropriations. George IV. ran into no debt, and 
the Duke of York paid his way, wanting power 
only, not money. Was ever any thing so ridicu- 
lous? The history of aristoracies is a long list of 
pensions and sinecure places. Republican, parsi- 
monious— Deinocracies, mean of course ; for each 
man votcs on hes own tares. If the people are to 
learn their morals from Courts—God help them. 
We remember but one moral English King, George 
IlL; and his example was of very little influence 
even in his own family. If the novels of “ the 
silver fork school”’ are to be trusted—if the daily 
newspapers of England speak a word of truth, the 
aristocracy is by no means the pure body that Capt. 
M. would represent it to be. 

We follow our author no farther. We set out 
with little inclination for political discussion, and 
if we were disposed to go more into detail, we 
would not accept him as an antagonist. De Toc- 
queville is the false knight whose shield should 
ring to our lance in such an affray. We have cho- 
sen our form of government, and mustabide by it. 
The Frenchman says that we cannot alter it spon- 
taneously—we cannot, of ourown free will, estab- 
lish an aristocracy. Be itso. We will carry out 
our experiment fur good or for evil. We will try 
whether man is capable of self-government, or 
whether he exists under the melancholy necessity 
of being governed by force in the hands of a con- 
queror, or one born accidentally in the line of de- 
scent from a conqueror. We have thrown down 
our gauntlet in the great contest, and bid defiance 
tothe world; and may God prosper the right! 


D. 
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EARLY DAYS. 


(Continued from page 154.) 


THE ISLAND NYMPH.—A Fracmenr. * 
XXXII. 

] preAm’D that I was walking by the sea, 
Whose billows, forced by winds from Mexico, 
Brought in the reedy waters of the gulf, 
Close to my feet. The breaking surges dash’d, 
Inawhite foam round me; and a solemn song A 
Rose from the gathering ocean that, afar, 
Hung threatning, as if claiming for its prey 
The shores on which L stood ;—a narrow ledge ;— 
A low, weak barrier, ’gainst a foe so strong ;-= 
Its own sad tribute from the heaving deep, 
Laid at the city’s foot, that it might be 
Made safe from that fierce wrath, which, in its mood, 
Would still o’erwhelm, what in a milder hour, 
It served with smoothobedience. Now the waves, 


: : A mutual cry—the one of a deep wo 
Came rushing upward, while the shores grew faint ait Deke 

; . And one cf triumph!—and the storm was hush’d, 
And buried their grey heads. A bird of wo, : 
ss ‘ = : 3 In that same instant. Sullen from the shore 
Scream’d overhead in warning, then flew off, 7! ol 6 well , 

. ie waves went backwe ri : os 

In dread, and with example counsell*d me Ie ee al ee ee 


To my own safety. On each hand the seas, 
Rear'd their green crests, and, backward as I went, 

Their tongues pursued me, with a hissing gush - 
That threatened fiercer speed. The summer homes pos 
Of the affrighted islanders were gained, 

And the wild monnting waters, rushing in, 

Drove them to upper chambers, or the sands 

That sunk beneath them. Death was in the roar, 

Of those wild torrents,—death upon the winds 

That gave the torrents wings; and sight and sound,— 
If sight were in the blackness of that night, 

And sounds in that one thunder from the deep,— 
Spoke only, and spoke equally, for death. 

Then seem’d his empire certain. Then we fled, 

A mix’d despairing multitude. The weak, 

Shrieking unnoted in the ocean’s roar, 

Vainly for succor from that human strength, 

Which then was strength no more. There was a pile, 
A stern, strong fortress, that beside the deep, 

Stood guardian of the city, and had stood 

The strife of iron, in its perilous hour,— 

Rearing its bows in conquest, and with pride, 

When the long day was ended. Thither then, 

We fled for safety.— 


We had fled in vain, 
But for the victim. There was one devote, 





That born to destiny ; and the wild sea 


Sprang out to ocean. 


I's lambent brightness cheer’d us. 


sv 


Flashed from the satisfied heavens—and we beheld 
Fach feature of the victim !—Yonng and farr,— 
Maiden, in her budding! Pale but bright, 
Her cheeks were whiter than the drifting foam 
That floate! round us. 
The heht se 


An answering lustre. 


And slept upon.the deep. The clamoring sea 
Having its prey grew still ; but in my dream, 
I still beho!d that maiden, with her arms 

» white and slender, tossing in the waves 


That suck’d her down forever. 
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THE BIRTH OF LIGHT.—A Fracment. 


XXXIIT. 


Earth was buta roijiing wonder, 


Swathed in cloud and born in thunder; 


Blindly striving, raging, roaring, 
Wildly plunging, vainly soaring ; 
Whirling on in fretful motion, 

Like a ship in stormy ocean; 
Graceless all in grove and fountain, 
Shapeless all in vale and mountain; 
Hopeless, songless, rayless, sightless 
Solid, dismal, soulless, sprightless; 
Little dreaming then of glory, 
Which should make so sweet a story, 
Music-breathing, music-winning, 
Closing sweet, and sweet beginning, 
Borne across the tract of ages, 

Still in sweet, successive stages, 


In their progress still untying 


Suddenly, a light 


In her lovely eyes 
ed holy, and bestow'd on all, 


But a moment more 


Down she sank, 
And there was from the shore and from the seas, 
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Rush’d clamoring still, with jaws of outstretch’d greed, 
And had not been appeased ;—we had been lost,— 
But, sudden from the crowd, a sheeted form 


Then she sprang, 
Tossine in air hersle d A ] *} ste 
minair sienderand wiite arins 


That soon embraced the billows. 


* I have here sought to give an illustration of a very terrible event which fook place on Sullivan’s Island man 
yearsago. A portion o. tue poem is, of course, fanciful; but there has been no effort made to exaggerate the 


terrors of the scene. 
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Music ever thence undying ! 


But a word must first be spoken, 

Fre the heavy seal is broken ; 

And bright clouds of spirits chosen, 
Anxious watching, unreposing, 

Hang amid the void, upgazing, 

Where the great world’s-eye is blazing. 
Then a voice is heard as calling,— 

And a star is seen as falling,— 

Soul of light! whose song symphonious, 
Makes stars, systems, sun’s, harmonious! 


Oh! that blessed sound, that thrilling, 
Sight and substance, makes them willing! 
Hark! the angels join, rejoicing, 

As they hear that mellow voicing ; 
Stills the ocean, wildly rushing, 

As that melody is gushing: 

Lo! the volean stays his thunder, 
And his red eyes ope in wonder !— 
Earth, no longer blind, rejoices, 
Clapping hands and lifting voices; 
While the eastern sky is streaking, 
Hues of light, like lightning breaking, 
Whiten ocean with their splendor, 
Make the rugged mountains tender, 
As, still crowding into cluster, 

They implore the growing lustre :— 
Tree and flowret, vale and mountain, 
Field and forest, lake and fountain, 
Grove and prairie, plain and river, 
Give their glories to the giver,— 
Win their voices with their seeing, 
Feel in light the fount of being, 

And, at eve its brow imploring, 

Still, with day begin adoring,— 

Ah! by Light Eternal bidden, 

Light shall never hence be hidden !— 


1829. 


THE HURRICANE. 
XXXIV. 


Lo! where its black brows, towering o’er the steep, 
Look threatning through the skies. A brooding mass, 
Hangs crouching, like the tiger who helow 

First sees the victim. It will plungeanon, 

A mountain in its might, and in its speed, 
Mocking the free winged Eagle. In the north, 
For many a league outstretched, its sluggish form, 
Lies shapeless—volume upon volume piled, 

Thin folds of grey between—a melting mist, 

That wraps its sable limbs as in a sea, 

Whose farthest waters lose themselves from sight 
In deepening folds of cloud. And now the mass 
Takes motion—soon that motion will be life! 
Look where the lighter forms rush far and wide. 
To fill the valley which the gloomier shape 

Hath left. See, where they mix and make 

A whirlpool in the sky. The birds fly low, 

The vulture has no longer eye for prey, 

And the imperial savage who presides 

O’er the thin realms of air, with wing less swift 
In flight than conquest,—bends his eastward way 
To some abandoned summit of the storm, 
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The branches of the high trees bend and break, 
The oak scarce breasts the strife—and groans to meet 
Its legions. To the roaring in the skies 
Ascends the voice of waters. Deep to deep 
Is calling, and their mighty tongues now make 
An awful choirof storm. Behold, where still, 
The black battallions gather fur the charge : 
The wings contract—the rear-ward masses crowd 
As struggling for the van. A darker shape 
Shoots outward from the cloud, and, breathing now, 
With pestilent heat along its destined path, 
It mutters to be gone !—and now it goes,— 
A waring of three worlds! wi-h lightning armed, 
The terrible spirit darts upon his course, 
And the big forests bend. The mountains heave 
Beneath his tread, and downward to the sea, 
He takes his arrowy progress. The strong oak 
He rends in passing, and with scornful grasp 
Wrings from its roots the tall and stately pine 
And flings it on his path. From the broad plain, 
Which he has torn and furrow’d, to the deep 
He springs, and ’neath his giant plunge, the waves 
Divide interror, With triumphant roar. 
He ploughs the abyss, lays its green hollows bare, 
And shows their ghastly secrets. Then, away, 
He passes, as if satisfied in rage, 
His lengthened lines stil following, howling hoarse, 
In train of battle,—and his terrible form 
Still rending, till grey void swallows all— 

1827 


LOVE.—Impromprv. 
XXXV. 
Ah! life were but a vale, indeed, 
Of sin and terror tears and wo, 
From which the heart were haply freed, 
The hand administering the blow; 
Did love not come with blessing eye, 
And healing lip, and voice of balm, 
To dry the tear, to hush the sigh, 
The pain to soothe, the soul to calm! 
1830. 
INSCRIPTION. 
XXXVI. 
To thee we rear no gorgeous tomb, 
No marble bust adorns the shrine, 
Where virtue’s memory still must bloom, 
Immortal as she is divine :— 
There, in the affections thou hast won, 
A single flower to thee we rear, 
Once warm’d to life by rapture’s sun, 
Now kept in bloorh by memory’s tear, 
1830. 


SUMMER WEST WIND, 
XXXVII. 
I. 
From what dear Island in the Indian seas, 
Com’st thou, sweet spicy breeze ; 
The freshness of the morning on thy wing 
And all the breath of spring. 
Ab! ere thy flight was taken, 
The rose and shrub were shaken ; 
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Thou stoi’st to many a bow’r of bloom and bliss, 
Giving and taking many a balmy kiss ! 

Ah! happy that in flying, thou not leavest, 
Aught that thou need’st or grievest ; 

Thy spirit knows not fetters, though subdued, 
For a long time thy mood ; 

Yet, let the west implore thee, 
The sweet south smile before thee, 

The murmur of their fountains meet thine ear, 
And thou, anon, art there! 

The lone one will forget her loneliness, 
As thou uplifts her tress, 

Kissing, with none to check 
The whitest neck,— 

She blushing, with fond fancies, that repine 
For other lips than thine,— 

Ah! why not mine! 


ul. 

Methinks, from thy sweet breath and tender motion, 
Thy last flight was from caves in southern ocean, 

Spar-gem’d and lustrous :—there thy form has crept 
To the pale nereid as she sighing slept !— 

Ah, wanton! thou has toy’d with tangled hair, 
And bent o’er beauties rare ; 

Seal’d up bright eyes with kisses, that anon, 
When sleep and thou wert gone, 

Wept at the hapless wak’ning which destroy’d 
The sweetest world of void. 

Thou might’st have lingered in thy watch secure, 
Thy kisses, though they waken’d her were pure, 

Nay, on her lips thou might’st impress the seal, 
The cheeks still blush to feel ; 

Her sea-shell, meanwhile, suiting with sweet notes, 
’Till slowly, through its purple winding floats 

Love’s fondest plaint,— 

The saddest dear effusion of her saint, 

Touch’d to the soul with such a tenderness, 

She may no more express, 

Her only grief, her joy in such excess, 

No words may well declare, no music paint! 
HII. 

Can’st thou desert her, vain one!—wilt thou fly, 
With sunset, when the purple billow glows, 

As with new passion, ’neath the western sky? 
Thy flight hath borne with it her dear repose ; 
That music, as it goes, 

Robs her of life with love, unless it be 
She still can follow thee :— 

Borne far with dying day 
A faint but fairy lay,— 

That moves her following, through the fields of air, 
Thee seeking, false one, seeking every where! 
Iv. 

Even in his fiercest hour, 

Thou mock’st the mid-sun’s pour,— 

Thy broad wing, o’er the quiv’ring plain below, 

Shield’st fondly from his glow, 

And chevish’d and cheer’st the drooping flower! 


Lo! smiling, the green trees that forward bend 
With thy fast flight to blend ; 
Lo! the cooled waves that dimpling ocean’s isles, 
Implore thee with a thousand frantic wiles, 
Flinging their shells along the yellow beach, 
That thou may’st teach, 
With lingering whisper as thou dartest by, 
To every twisted cove, some melody. 
v. 
Swart labor greets thee from his fields with pray’r, 
And bows with dripping hair; 
Vest open wide, and blue eye that declares 
A gladness born of cares ;— 
Mother of meekness, child of happy birth, 
Sprang from the sky, yet born alone for earth,— 
Glows his bronzed bosom as he sees thy wing, 
Slow spreading, and with silence hovering, 
A purple cloud ascending, 
Above his green fields bending, 
And blessing!—Thou hast cheer’d him with thy 
breath, 
When all was still as death ; 
Leaves quiv’ring in the close and stifling air; 
A langor like despair, 
Stretched o’er the earth,and through the coppery sky 
That burned the uplooking eye ! 
Streams fled from ancient channels, and the blade 
Blasted, as soon as made— 
And a sad drooping of all things that sigh, 
With the dread fear to die! 
VI. 
Ah! still above our green plains brood, and bring 
Life to its languishing ! 
Sweet breath, and dear protection! go not soon, 
Though, with the rising moon, 
The mermaid wooes thee to her silvery isle, 
And songs from green-haired ocean maids begnile, 
No longer dumb with rapture waiting thee ! 
We may not set the free ;-- 
Let pray’r secure thee for a season, ’till, 
Prayer true as ours, gives freedom to thy will; 
Then linger not too long, nor all forget 
How fondly, when we met, 
Our arms were spread to greet thee, and each breast, 
Warm, opened for its guest. 
Come to us waking, sleeping, do not fear 
To waken, with thy music in each ear: 
Music of flow’rs and of the gentle waves 
That break in moonlight caves— 
Music of youth and hope, which if it know, 
A tonch of tears or wo, 
Is yet a wo of tenderness that brings, 
Gleams still of sweetest things, 
And if it tell of night, 
Tells of it only when its stars are bright, 
And in the silvery, soft and tremulous air, 
The moon and thou art both commencing there! 
1831. W.G.S. 
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Ir the question should be asked, to what causes 
are the world most indebted for its great advance- 
ment, during the last five centuries, a variety of 
anwers would probably be given, eaca respondent 
assigning some reason consonant with his peculiar 
thoughts or professions. 

The man of science, would refer you to the in- 
fluences of inductive philosophy; the scholar to 
the disentombing and diffusion of ancient litera- 
ture; the Divines to the spread of the gospel; the, 
Statesman, to the progress of liberal legislation 
and the merchant to the adventurous spirit of 
These however, are mere secondary 
Two agents, 


commerce. 
causes, there are some still beyond. 
humble in their origen, distinct in their arrange- 
ments, and simple in their operations, may partly 
claim the contested honor, and to them are to be 
attributed those changes in the last half thousand 
years, which have been unequalled in the history 
of any of the milleniums which preceded their in- 
vention. We do not have to go far back for one, 
four centuries will bring us tothe birth day of 
the other. Men are now living whosaw and talk- 
ed with the perfector of one—the world knows 
but little of the inventor of the other. One, ori- 
ginated in the bold genius of an Englishman; and 
the other, was slowly developed by the patient 
study of a German. A brief consideration of the 
labors of Guttenburg and Watt, and their influ- 
ence on the physical and intellectual condition of 
men will perhaps show,that the agency of the me- 
chanical arts as illustrated by their labors, lies at 
the foundation of this vast and extraordinary im- 
provement. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the two inventions 
which are destined to work the greatest changes 
in the world—the press and the steam engine were 
not made known till within the last four centuries, 
6,000 years had passed since the morning stars 
sang the birth hymn of creation. Generation af- 
ter generation, like wave succeeding wave, had 
risen, rolled onward and died away upon the shores 
of eternity. Golden ages ot arts, poetry, philoso- 
phy, and military greatness had marked many pe- 
riods of ancient history: yet it was reserved for 
these latter days, to witness the introduction of 
agencies whose results were to eclipse the proudest 








greatness of profane antiquity. Viewed with su 
perficial thought the delay of these inventions may 
seein to have been unnecessary—nay rather preju- 
dicial to the advancement of man, but a closer 
examination will reveal to us the wisdom and the 
advantage of their late developement. 

In a former paper.* we have endeavored to show 
the necessity and appropriateness of this delay as 
it regards the press, and most of the suggestions 
then advanced, pertain with equal force to the 
steam engine; though there were others of a phi- 
losophical character which rendered the retarda- 
tion of this last invention peculiarly wise and pro- 
per. We can remark upon but one or two of them. 

The placing of such a mighty agent under 
the control of men who had nothing but the 
aphorisms of a cold philosophy to guide them, 
would have proved disastrous to their generation; 
it would have been committing the reins of the 
chariot of the sun to Pheton, and the flaming 
steeds of unchristianized passion, dashing furi- 
ously onward with this powerful auxiliary of good 
or evil, would have more than realized the dire ha- 
voc of mythological story, and the world would 
have the worse, rather than the better for its dis- 
covery. In the rude ages of the past, the posses- 
sion by any one nation of such facilities of inter- 
course and such means of proximity with other 
nations, would have inevitably led to the subjuga- 
ting of the weak by the strong; and all its pow- 
ers would have been consumed in spreading the 
horrors of war, rather than in diffusing the arts 
The right use, both of the press and 
the steam engine, requires a certaimdegree of mo- 
ral feeling, and a certain amount of popular intel- 


of peace. 


ligence to apply and appreciate the advantages 
they offer: but even in the most brilliant eras of 
ancient mind,the moral feeling based on revelation 
was entirely wanting, and the general knowledge 
requisite for general application was possessed by 
but a few of the more educated and refined. In 
fact, these inventions did not fall within the com- 
pass of ancient philosophy, for among all the na- 
tions of antiquity, the application of philosophy to 
the wants and necessities of man was considered 
an unworthy study. The object of philosophy 
with them, was to refine, and speculate, and sub- 
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tleize on fancied theories and useless dugmas—to 
raise standards of ideal excellence, and trace out 
systems of visionary ethics—to set off the passions 
against each other, and balance life by an equi- 
poise of joy and sorrow. Seneca, one of the great- 
est of classic names, repudiates the idea of blend- 
ing philosophy and utility. In my own time, says 
he, there have been inventions of this sort—trans- 
parent windows—tubes for diffusing warmth equal. 
ly through all parts of the house—short hand wri- 
ting, &c., but the invention of such things is 
drudgery for the lowest slaves—Philosophy lies 
deeper —it is not her office to teach men how to use 
their hands. The objects of her lessons is to form 
the soul. Such was the opinions not of Sene- 
ca only, but of the greatest sages in every age from 
the time of Socrates to the extinction of eastern 
learning. There was no living—useful—progres- 
sive principal im any of their fine wrought theories. 
Plato considered geometry degraded by being 
made applicable to human wants and comforts: in 
remonstrating with Archytas on the great machines 
he had contrived, he declared it an ignoble exer- 
cise of science, fit only for carpenters and wheel- 
wrights. It was made, says he, to discipline the 
mind, not to minister to the bare wants of the bo- 
dy, and such was the efficacy of his reasoning that 
Plutarch tells us, ‘that henceforth the science of 
mechanics was considered as unworthy the atten- 
tion of a philosopher.’’ Lord Bacon has well de- 
scribed the whole circle of ancient philosophy. ‘It 
ended in nothing but disputation ; it was neither 
a vineyard nor an olive ground, but an intricate 
wood of briers and thistles, from which those who 
lost themselves in it brought back many scratches 
and no food.”’ 


This cursory sketch will sufficiently show how 
perfectly unfitted the world then was for the press 
or the steam engine, fur these, in their mighty 
workings, would either have overturned all the 
systems of ancient philosophy and revolutionized 
the world, when, as yet, there was no anchoring 
ground of revelation where man could ride out 
the storm ; orelse, aided by a corrupt government, 
their philosophy would have crushed in the bud 
these agents of intellectual greatness, and con- 
signed them, with many other of the lost arts, to 
an oblivion still unbroken by re-discovery. 

Mentz has the honor of giving birth to the in- 
ventor of printing; it was in Strasburg that it 
was first used; and to John Guttenburg, a citizen 
of the former place is the world indebted for 
its origin. Could we place ourselves beside him 
in that low, and dimly lighted room of Dritzehen, 
and see the rude and ill compacted materials, and 
read the thoughts which stole over and gave ex- 
pression to his care-worn countenance ; could we, 
divesting ourselves of all subsequent results, be 
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told as we survey the blotted and alimost illegible 
impression of those wooden types, that we stood 
by a fountain whieh was to send forth streams of 
blessing greater than had ever yet flowed from hu- 
man invention—which was to irrigate and fertize 
the universal mind—which was to lave every por- 
tion of the habitable globe, and turn the arid sands 
of ignorance and the waste places of darkness into 
gardens, and make the wilderness of benighted 
intellect bud and blossom as the rose ; we should 
perhaps start back amazed and incredulous, and 
say, with one of old, though an angel had told me 
this, yet will I notbelieve it. And yet it is delight- 
ful to go back and trace upward these very streams 
which now, in the language of the ancients, about 
the river ocean ‘flow round the earth,’ till we come 
to their faint bubbling fountains, where, unseen, 
noiseless, insome secluded nook of society, mark- 
ed only by a little spot of brighter green well up 
the head springs of man's greatest inventions. 

Dr. Cotton, in his introduction of the art of 
printing, has remarked of its sudden develope- 
ment and perfection that like Minerva, it be said 
to have sprung to life, mature, vigorous, and arm- 
ed for war; and Hallam, the elegant historian of 
the middle ages, catching enthusiasm from so 
bright and rapid a sun rise of the art as the print- 
ing of the bible at the outset of the invention, beau- 
tifully takes up the idea of Cotton, and compares 
it to Minerva leaping on earth in her divine 
strength and radient armor ready at the moment 
of her nativity to subdue and destroy her enemies. 

The steam engine, in its practical benefit, ranks 
next to the press. This is another product of the 
mechanical arts, and James Watt, a practical me- 
chanic, was the first to combine the abortive ef- 
forts of formertimes, and develope in its pres- 
ent perfection, its astounding qualities This em- 
inent man was the son of parents in humble life, 
and was born at Greenock on the 19th January, 
1736. He reccived like most Scotch boys, the 
rudiments of education in the parochial school, 
and having early evinced a mechanical talent, he 
went up to London in the 19th year of his age 
and apprenticed himself to a mathematical instru- 
ment maker. So rapidly did he acquire this pro. 
fession that in one year he felt himself competent 
to commence business for himself; but, being pro- 
hibited by the rules of the corporation of trades 
from opening a shop in the burgh of Glasgow, he 
took up his abode under the protection of the Uni- 
versity, and this simple event gave shape doubt- 
less to his whole future life. 

He was now thrown under the eye of such men 
as Adam Smitb, Simson, Robison and Black, 
names second to none in the scientific annals of 
Scotland. That this association did give direc- 
tion to his thoughts and opened up before him the 
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path of future renown is evident from what he 
himself says, that his attention was first directed 
to steam engines in 1759 by Dr. Robison, ‘who had 
thrown out the idea of applying steam as a motive 
power to wheel carriages and other purposes.” 
This suggestion Watt treasured up, and having 
been requested to repair an old mode] of Newcom- 
en's steam engine he followed out the various 
schemes which he had devised,and pushed on his 
enguiries and researches till the steam engine 
was perfected and liis letters patent for the inven- 
tion passed under the seals in January 1769. The 
year before he gave up his shop at Glasgow, and 
applied himself to civil engineering, and for eight 
years before he began to realize any profit from 
hisinvention, “he was bending his lofty genius to 
a succession of plans and minute levelings, and 
the most wearisome estimates of excavations and 
embankments, and courses of masonry.” He was 
too poor to bring out his great invention, and it 
‘slumbered in its latent power until a propitious 
providence enabled him to fully illustrate its ben- 
efits. In 1773, Mr, Boulton became the partner of 
Mr. Watt and from this connection may be dated 
the success of his enterprise 


But so little did even these enlightened men 
appreciate the ful! benefit of the steam engine, 
that they sold their right in the several ones made 
by them, for the mere profit from the savings of 
fuel; so that, said they, inone of their letters, ** if 
the engines save nothing we shall make nothing.” 
It will hardly be believed, that the passing of an act 
by Parliament vesting the right of property of 
the steam engine in Mr. Watt for twenty-five 
years, met the most violent opposition. It will be 
still less credited that the most active and influen- 
tial of his opponents was Edmund Burke, yet such 
was the fact. 

The various phases in which the mind of a great 
man appears to us are sometimes diametrically op- 
posite—extremes seem to mect in the composi- 
tion of their character, and they at times vibrate 
like a pendulum between real greatness and splen- 
did meanness— would any have supposed, reason- 
ing from first impressions, that Burke who battled 
so manfully for human rights during the struggle 
for independence—who put forth his strong arm, 
to support the ark of our liberty while passing 
over the threshing floor of the revolution—whose 
keen sense ot justice of what is due to man caused 
him to plead with almost unearthly eloquence for 
oppressed and power ridden India in the im. 
peachment of Warren Hastings, could use the 
same tongue—the same eloquence—the same pow- 
ers of his great mind to prevent Mr. Watt whohad 
spent years of toil, and all his substance upon this 
invention, fram receiving the paltry pittance of 
twenty-five years sole right in the product of his 





own genius? 


Alas! for erring human nature it 
was the case—the act however was passed, the 
right vested and he began to enter on the result 
o! his labors. The practical application of his 
engines and the various purposes for which they 
seemed adapted, suggested new views and im- 
provements, and foreseeing the contest of plagi- 
arists which envy at his success has created, he 
secured every improvement by a new patent, 
so that by 1784 he had taken on four patents 
and rendered the steam engine complete. This, 
however, was not the only result of his genius, 
his inventive mind found scope in a variety of 
philosophical plans and designs, some of which he 
perfected, others were merely suggested. Among 
these various schemes, one was for eonstructing 
licht houses of iron, and it is mentioned here as 
illustrating how long such an idea may remain 
latent in the public mind and yet ultimately be 
called into serviceable requisition. The plan of 
Mr. Watt was suggested 50 years ago, vet the ap- 
plication has never been made till now when the 
first light house of iron is erecting on Point Mo- 
rant at the western end of Jamaica. 

The scientific attainments of Mr. Watt, which 
combined some of the abstruse points of speculative 
as wellas the more reeondite branches of mechani- 
cal philosophy, were appreciated and rewarded, 
both in Great Britain and in the Continent, and his 
old age was cheered by honors of native and foreign 
societies which gathered like a halo of glory round 
his venerable head. The closing years of his life 
were marked by mental assiduity and virtuous 
deeds, afflicted by an illness which opened the 
grave in perspective before him, he calmly trod 
onwards to its bourne, with a composed and quiet 
spirit, surrounded by the affections of his family 
and the sympathies of his friends, put in this 
nirrow house his earthly tabernacle, and the 
spirit—who shall speak of the spirit of such a man 
when death has enfranchised it from the body ? 

Guttenberg and Watt have botk-gone to their 
long home, the tide of many gencrations has risen 
and ebbed upon the grave of the former; but the 
eye of genius is still bedewed with tears of sorrow 
for the latter. The world has honored them both, 
titles of nobility, orders ofaristocracy they had not, 
yet their monuments more than out number these 
ofan Alexander—their triumphs are more enduring 
than the victories of Napoleon. Kings, princes, 
and nobles have metand assisted to rear statues to 
their memory. England is as proud of her Watt 
as her Newton, her Newton as her Alfred: and but 
five years have elapsed since the citizens of Mentz 
congregated for three successive days to worship 
the statue of Guttenburg by Thorwald sea, on the 
square now called by hisname. ‘A choir of seven 
hundred voices resounded the praises of the Ger- 
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man printer—the flags of the regatta waved to his 
honor—the city was buta festival of gaiety and re- 
Joicing,& when the figure of Guttenburg was unvei- 
led—the artillery—the music—the people's voices,” 
like the sound of many waters—rosetogether in 
awful sublimity, and seemed to echo to the skies 
the gratitude of a press enlightened world. 

What now have been the results of the labors of 
these humble artizans? Daunan, a French phi- 
losopher, has observed that we live too near the 
epoch of the discovery of printing, to jadge acca- 
rately of its influence, and too far froin it to ap- 
preciate its earliest fruits, and that another circle 
of at least a thousand years must pass away, ere 
we can decide on the real influence of printing on 
the destinies of man. It is permitted us, however, 
we think, to point out first, more of its first fruits, 
and anticipate, by imagination, some of its results. 
Before this invention, the expense of MSS. formed 
an insuperable barrier to the extension of know!- 
edge and utterly precluded its wide diffusion. 


Parnarme writing to Alphonso, King of Naples, 
says, you lately wrote me from Florence that the 
works of Titus Livius are there to be sold, in very 
handsome books, and that the price of each book is 
129 crowns in gold. Therefore, I entreat your 
Majesty that you cause to be bought Livy, whom 
we used to call the King of books, and canse it 
to be senthither tous. One thing, says he, I want 
to know of your prudence, whether I or Poggius 
have done best, he that he might buy a country 
house near Florence, sold Livy, which he had writ 
ina very fair hand; and 1, that | might purchase 
Livy lave exposed 4 piece of land for sale. 


How was it possible for the popalar mind to be 
set free from ignorance, when even the rich had 
to part with portions of their estates to purchase 
one author, or sold an author to purchase an estate 
Tuscns, the Rhetoric master of Petrarch, was 
obliged to pawn two little volumes of Cicero, to 
save himself from confinement for debt. A few 
MSS. were considered a sufficient dower for the 
danghter of arich Baron, and such importance 
was attached to the disposal of books, that they 
were sold on contract, and securities in the same 
manner as landed property. ‘To purchase a bible 
in the fifteenth century, would have cost, according 
to their rate of wages, fifteen years of daily labour. 
In the middle of the ninth century, Lupus, Abbot 
of Ferriers, a French Monastery, sent a commis- 
sion of two Monks to Pope Benedict IJ1., with a 
letter, requesting of his holiness a copy of Cicero 
de Oratore and Quintillian’s Institutes, giving as 
a reason for asking, that ‘“‘ there was no whole or 
complete copy of them in all France.’ Fleury in 
his Ecclesiastical History, says, that about the year 
nine hundred, books were so scarce in Spain, that 
one and the same bible often served for the use of 
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several Monasteries. At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, there were only four of the 
classical authors in the Royal Library of Paris, 
viz: Cicero, Lucan, Ovid, and Boethius. 

The giving of a book to a convent or monastery 
was considered a highly religious act, meritorious 
in the sight of God, and even worthy of salvation, 
and the Chapter of the Cathedral Convent of St. 
Switherat Winchester founded a daily mass fer 
the soul of Bishop Nicholas de Ely, because he 
had given a bible to that institution. 

The Prior and Convent of Rochester declared 
that they would annually pronounce irrevocable 
anathemas of damnation on him who dare steal a 
latin translation of Aristotle, or even efface the 
title page. 

The Countess of Anjou paid for a copy of the 
homilies of Hainan, Bishop cf Alberdstadt, 5 ars. 
of wheat, 5 qrs. of rye and millet, and 200 sheep. 
Indeed, as late as 1491, when Louis XI borrew- 
ed the works of Rasis, the Arabian physician of 
the faculty of medicine, he was obliged to give a 
deed binding himself under a heavy forfeiture to 
return it, and strengthened his assurance by join- 
ing a nobleman with him in the deed besides de- 
positing in pledge a considerable quantity of plate. 
The rich and the noble only could afford these ex- 
pensive treasures and the darkness of the middle 
ages, could not be dispelled until some method 
was devised of cheaply, multiplying the aids of 
education by which knowledge could be placed in 
the hands of the people—made accessible to all, 
and animpulse g:ven to the general mind by the 
operation of general means. The invention of 
Guitenburg did this—and the astonishing change 
which has taken place in consequence— the multi- 
plication of copies—the rap‘dity of their issue and 
the reduction of price, prove i's benefits to be br- 
yond the comprehension of human intellect. The 
millions upon millions of published works which 
have been scattered throughout the world, have 
altered the entire condition of society, and all that 
we are as scholars—all that we are as freemen, 
all that we are in the elevation and refinements 

of society, in the orderly and well appointed sys 
tems of civil and social life, in the charities and 
hopes and syimpathies of a heaven born religion, 
we owe tothe press—-the press wrought out by 
mechanical ingenuity—perfected by mechanical 
skill, and kept in daily operation by the hands of 
the daily labor. What also were the benefits 
which Mr. Watt conferred on man. We have 
seen him going up to London to learn a trade, re- 
turning to Glasgow to be debarred its exercise 
and with an affinity of mind even then manifest, 
seeking a retreat under the shadow of the Uni- 
versity. Look at him ashe pores over the un- 
wieldly and ill devised engine of Newcomen—or 
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if you please stand by him as, with his mathemati- 
cal instruments, he surveys the Caladonia canal ; 
would you suppose that his genius would nett 
the government a revenue of nearly 20 millions 
sterling? that when England was almost bank- 
rupt during the long and expensive war with 
France and Spain, the resources of that hamble 
surveyor’s mind, wouldenable the nation to main- 
tain the contest, and gloriously close the cam- 
paign on sea and land, by the brilliant victories of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo? And yet, such has been 
the declaration of cabinet ministers and eminent 
statesmen. History confirms the fact. But itis 
not to the past, it is not in the present, it is to the 
future, that we must look for the full results of 
the inventions of Mr. Watt. But where is the 
Pisgah from whose top we can look out upon this 
promised future. Where is the prophet whose 
rapt spirit can descry from afar, the congregated 
benefit of his invention, and spread it out in vision 
before us? To enumerate the blessing conferred 
by the labors of Watt and his kindred genius Ful- 
ton, would, like computing the value of printing, 
be impossible. Already has it altered the rela- 
tions of one civilized government to another. 
Already has it compacted and brought into close 
conjunction, nations once distant and varient. 
Already has it made old ocean the highway of its 
triumphal car from one hemisphere to another,—al- 
ready does its almost miraculous pillar of cloud 
by day, and fire by night, lead on the journeying 
multitude from the walls of China to the base of 
the recky mountains. Already has it develop- 
ed the riches of athousand mines—opened markets 
for a thousand tributaries—made commerce its 
handmaid—given to knowledge the wings of the 
morning, and bade civilization go forth with the 
sun from his chambers, aye, and in its night 


workings has almost set aside and risen supe- 
rior to the laws of nature, so that which by wind 
and wave was once the painful voyage of years, 
is now made the pastime of a few pleasant days. 
These things have been, still are—what then will 
be the progressive influence of such power, if in 
its cradled infancy it thus shows itself a cradled 
Hercules? Faint are our extravagant terms to 
express the power and effect of the Printing Press 
and Steam Engine. When Printing shall scatter 
its pages of instruction like leaves from the tree of 
knowledge to every mind, when education, in its 
enlightning; and the gospel, in its sanctifying 
influences folllowing in its train, shall extend to 
every people and clime the blessings of knowledge 
and religion; when the Steam Engine, on land or 
sea, triumphing over every obstacle—interlinking 
all countries—furrowing every ocean—navigating 
every river—penetrating every valley, shall make 
the world one harmonious family, a glorious, peace- 
ful brotherhood of nations : then, and hardly then 
will be fully seen the almost omnipotence of the 
humble labors of the two mechanics Guttenberg 
and Watt. Imagination is burdened by the magni- 
tude of such thoughts, the reality is almost too 
stupendous for conception. Such has been the 
influence of but two of the Mechanical arts on the 
physical and intellectual condition of man, and 
how must even this faint exposition of their agency 
show their effect to elevate and advance the whole 
circle of mankind. 

Who are they that sustain and keep in operation 
these tremendous engines of good or evil? ‘They 
are the labouring men, Mechanics, Artizans, with- 
out whom, their energies would ve dormant, their 
strength lost, and literature, like the shadow upon 
the dial of Hezekiah, go back wards to the darkness 
of medieval Europe. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue following from a highly respected corres- 
pondent, we offer as a specimen of American travel, 
as well as for its simplicity and brevity. To an 
European it will possess a novelty, he would hardly 
realize as a truth, in the fact, of an individual 
starting from the centre of this great confederacy, 
and in fifteen days travel, passing over a distance 
of two thousand miles, and still far from the bounds 
of his own country. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
To tue Epiror or tus Maenotia. 

Dear Sir :—Some vears since, I made a tour 
through some parts of the western country, and 
passed a year or twothere. While I was absent, 
from time to time, I wrote home some account of 
my adventures. This occurred a good many years 
ago, since my return I took it into my head, for 
want of better employment, to extract from those 
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letters, such portions as seemed at all worth pre- 
serving for my own amusement, and made a bonfire 
of the rest. These extracts are in general quite 
short, frequently amounting to not more than one 
or two sentences, so that they will be found to 
possess the merit of brevity at least. They com- 
prise no incidents of importance, but relate to 
a series of small matters, yet as they, [ think, 
are told with some simplicity and a touch of nature 
in some of them, I have ventured to hope that they, 
although not written for any such purpose, might 
entertain such readers, as are not always on the 
look-out for fine words or magnificent events. I 
send them nearly as they appeared in the original, 
with only such alterations as the nature of the case 
called for. I have only further to add, that the 
letters in question were written, as will be seen, 
during the period of about two years, from August 
1834 to June 1836. — 


Pacxet Horvyet, 
At Sea, August 7, 1834. 


Tired of Richmond, I walked to A——, on Satur- 
day, at one o'clock, got on board this vessel, and 
am now off the coast of New Jersey. We expect 
to reach New-York to-morrow morning. I have 
had a touch of sea-sickness ; but we are quite lively 
and companionable on board, and our motto is 
“vive la bagatelle.”” I have dubbed some of the 
crew, and they now pass by the names of Commo- 
dore, Don Miguel, &c. 


New York, (Holt’s Castle, 3d Story.) 
We arrived here to-day, Friday, atter a passage 
of six days. Itis nine at night. [expect to take 
the boat at 7 to-morrow morning for Albany. One 
of my fellow passengers, a young New York mer- 
chant, M. called on me this afternoon. 


Burratoe, N. Y. August 15. 

From New York I came up the Hudson to Al- 
bany. Thence to Schenectady (where Union Col- 
lege and Dr. Nott are) and then took the canal 
and came on it, to a point, | think, eleven miles 
distant from the Falls of Niagara. These I visit- 
ed yesterday and left this morning. The hotels 
there are crowded with visiters. The Falls are 
beautiful and sublime beyond all power of language 
todescribe. 1 should like so mach to spend a month 
there—but “fate steers, we do but row.”’ I ex- 
pect to leave here in the steam boat to-morrow 
morning for Detroit and thence to Illinois. 

My time in the packet was most pleasant of any 
since I started, because it was the most quiet. Peo- 
ple travelling on these public thoroughfares seem 
selfish and unsocial. There are divers reports 
abroad of the cholera. I am considerably sunburnt. 


Detroit, Michigan, Aug. 17. 
I crossed lake Erie from Buffaloe to this place. 


Detroit stands on a river of the same name, and 
which separates it from Canada. The trip across 
the lake was far more pleasant, than along the ca- 
nal. The weather has been hot; but we had a fine 
fresh breeze on the lake. Lake Erie is a superb 
sheet of water—the color sea-green. I bought 
Peter Simple at Detroit to read by the way. 


La Porre, (Indiana,) Aug. 22. 

I left Detroit four days ago and am now within 
seventy miles of Chicago,—waiting here two days 
for the stage, which runs only twice a week. The 
country fora day and a half after leaving Detroit, 
is a wilderness of woods and very flat. The road 
is the worst possible. Alter that however, the 
face of the country and the road both improve. 
Soon we entered a charming prairie thinly wooded, 
with a scenery continually diversified. Yester- 
day we came into the confines of Indiana. We 
passed along a good road, through extensive prai- 
ries,—sometimes nearly a dead level for miles, 
then undulating like a sea of verdure. The open 
prairie reminds one of his conception of a English 
park and pleasure grounds—gentle swelling 
slopes, opening glades. clumps of oaks, verdant 
hills curling like the tossing billows of the ocean. 
In a word it looks here like, not an old but an an- 
cient settled country, cleared a thousand years 
ago. For the sportsman,—the Indian, or the lover 
of the picturesque, ‘tis a sweet, charming, lovely 
country. I have seen one ortwo fawns—and 
sundry troops of wild turkies. When I reach 
Springfield, I shall have travelled 2000 miles. 


La Ports, (Ind.) Aug. 23. 

At ahouse where we dined yesterday, I saw 
three young Indians—a boy and two girls. They 
had a quantity of green cranberries (packed on 
ponies) which they were bartering for flour, soap 
and bacon. One of the girls had classical fea- 
tures, a sweet countenance and I was almost temp- 
ted to fallin love with her. The mornings and 
evenings here are cool and the weather pleasant. 
Yesterday however was exceedingly hot in the 
sun. 

I think of walking out to-day to see prairie La- 
Porte, the door prairie so called from an opening 
in a strip of woods leading from one prairie into 
another. The village, the lake and the prairie al} 
are hence termed LaPorte. 


30 Mices rrom Sprincrizp, 
September Ist. 

1 reached Sprinfield yesterday, and start to-mor- 
row for Vandalia—the capital of this State. Prai- 
rie hens are plenty about here. The farmers in- 
form me, that they kill great numbers of them 


about their barn-yards in the winter. 
Cc. C. 
Peterssure, Va., 1842. 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


A MINIATURE 


ESSAY. 


BY J. E. SNODGRASS. 


How readily mankind—even the most enquiring 
and candid—are deceived by new styles and new 
forms. One half of what passes, now a-days, for 
novelty in religion and literature, is no such thing 


‘in reality, but only in appearance. Such is the 


fact with respect to the cardinal and central doc- 
trine of “ Transcendentalism.’’ Now we do not 
profess to be Transcendentalist, but we are sure of 
one thing ; those who prate much about the “ ab- 
surdities’’ of those bearing the name, are, for the 
greater number, totally ignorant of the true mean- 
ing of the word—and hence the laughable displays 
of ignorance made by some sectarian papers we 
meet with. Metaphysical science has had its day 
of ridicule from those who did not understand its 
designs any more than they discriminated between 
the legitimate fruits of its mode of reasoning, and 
Now “ Tran- 
scendentalism’’ is the scape-goat, which is laden 
with all the sins of those who pretend to under- 
stand, and would use it, if they could, asastepping 
stone to literary or theological fame. Let ail 
systems, and creeds, and schools, receive a fair 
judgment from their opposers, and that they cannot 
expect until honest investigation precedes judg- 
ment. 


the rediculous results of its abuse. 


It is not our design to give our notions on the 
subject just now. We may do that at some future 
time. We only desire to say a word or two, in 
relation to the meaning of the word “ transcenden- 
tal,’ as applied by the class of theologicians, of 
whom it is an appelative. In Germany (where 
the true and unadulterated view of the school are 
to be found) the term indicates that there are certain 
mental (or psychological) views of God and man 
and their relations generally, which mere reason, 
or logic if you please, cannot attain. In other 
words, that man who relies on processes of reason- 
ing to arrive at truth, cannot depend, with certain- 
ty, on securing the prize. Hence the real Tran- 
scendentalist scouts mere reasons in morals. He 
looks within, and speakes and writes. He obeys 
the injunction of the poet, ‘ Look into thy heart 
and write.’’ He looks away from man and his 
scholastic acquirements, and listens to the Gop 
within, as He teaches views of right and wrong, 
of truth and goodness. He believes that there are 
moments when thoughts flash upon the seul, un- 


bidden or searched for by reason. These our 
moral consciousness proclaims true. Such are 
they which come to the humble and patient chris- 
tian seated before his family hearth, or reposing 
oft in the stilly night,” upon a sleep-forsaken 
couch. Such are the inspirations of the true poet, 
when communing silently and alone with nature, 
when at twilight, for example, he gazes upon the 
sky with the lamps of Heaven hung out to light 
his course to God. Reason could not attain to 
these thoughts. They are not mere uncertain 
opinions. They are clearest perceptions, * tran- 
scending,’ the highest graspings of mere raticcina- 
tion. Argument, logical tho’ it be, cannot lead to 
certainty. After the process is finished, we come 
to a conclusion and adopt a belief, but it is a mere 
opinionatlast. There is n> knowing for one’s self, 
Truth from errorthe transcendentalist does know, 
for he has relied on his moral consciousness— which 
is to religion the “divinity within’’—the “ light 
within ” 

‘Now does it not seem strange that we find any 
christian with his Bible before him, scouting and 
ridiculing Trancendentalism, because many aspir- 
ing writers have suffered the language employed 
for teaching the views of this school, to run into 
unmeaning jargon. But is it not still more surpris- 
ing to find the Methodist and the Quaker denoun- 
cing the system as absurd in whole as well as parts. 
The latter sectarian, particularly declaims against 
reliance upon education or arguments derived from 
collegiate investigations, in prociamations of gos- 
pel truth. He professes to preach as one sent of 
God—needing only spiritual enlightenment to 
direct the way to what :s profitable to man’s moral 
nature. The primitive Quakers taught that human 
reason cannot attain to the knowledge of divine 
truth, and that logic is unbecoming the preacher 
of religious knowledge. He waited for the intui- 
tions of the divine teacher within. Now, we ask, 
what is there in the cardinal views of the real 
TRANSCENDENTALIST, 80 incongruous with the 
QuakrErRorthe Metnopist? Nothing, when their 
views are examined with the naked eye of candor, 
instead of the spectacles which ancient prejudice 
always wears upon his nose! What is there be- 
tween them when names are looked through, to 
catch the designsof parties? Nothing! The fact 
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js, all are struggling to catch a view of the true 
and the beautiful, (if honest in their religion) and 
there is something good in all the (apparently) 
clashing theological notions of mankind 

But we have said wore already than we designed 
at this time. What we have written, has been 
dictated not by prejudice, but love of fair dealing. 
The article has been suggested by certain remarks 
which we have lately met with in a religious 
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Journal that appeared to denounce “ Transcen- 
dentalisin,’’ because certain writers of the sehool 
in this country, have mistaken words for ideas, and 
run themselves into the labyrinths of nonsense, 
leaving terra firma of thought, they have suffered 
themselves to attempt a sail over the ocean of the 
sky, without the ballast of truth, to protect them 
from the gales of speculation. 
Visiter Office, Baltimore. 





OMNISCIENCE AND OMNIPRESENCE. 


BY D. POSTELL. 





« There is nothing he has made, that is either so 
distant, so little, or so inconsiderable, which He 
does not essentially inhabit; His substance is with- 
in the substance of every being; whether mate- 
rial or immaterial ; and as intimately present 109 it, 
as that being is to itself. It would be an imper- 
fection in Him, were He able to move out of one 
place into another, or to draw Himself from any 


‘ thing He has created, or from any part of that space 


which He diffused and spread abroad to infinity. 
In short, to speak of Hiin in the language of the 
old philosophers, He is a being whose centre is ev- 
ery where, and His circumference no where.” 


SPECTATOR. 


Why need again point up to yon bright sky; 
Why need again speak of the roses’ dye; 
Why need again the streamlet’s beauty tell ; 
Why need again extoll the ocean’s swell ; 
Why need again describe the torrent’s fall? 
Oh! let the whole of man awake to sense; 
To glorify the strange Omniscience. 


He is within the air,—the lightest air, 

That scarcely moves the softest silky hair; 

He is within the breeze,—the gentlest breeze, 
That plays unseen amid the summer trees; - 
He’s in the winds that variously sweep, 

Across the waters, and disturb their deep; 

He is the air,—the breeze,—the giant sturm,— 


To each displaying his almighty form! 


He is within the dews, descending light, 
And s:lently throughout the weeping night ; 
We see his smile in those sweet dew drops play, 


" Whenever we arise to hail the day ; 


Hlis kiss of love is in each dew drop sent, 
To cheer the flowers which late were bent ; 
He is the vital essence of the dew, 


He is within the soil,—the dust we tread ; 

The hallowed mould which covers us when dead !— 
He is in earth,—of earth,—and is the earth, 

Who from an atom—yave us form and birth! 

In least of atoins is his power laid ; 

In briefest words his wholeness—when he said, 

* Let there be light,”—and light that instant shone? 
That light !—’twas Him !—Omnipotent,—alone. 

Hie ’s in a thought,—a thought which wings its way, 
Through realms of mystery, and nightless day ; 
He's in the mind,—which struggles to be free, 
From now surrounding clouds and density ; 

He ’s in the soul,—panting for life afar, 

Which must exist beyond the faintest star; 

He is the soul !—the soul which cannot die, 

Tho’ shadow’d now by wise obscurity ! 
Eternal—everlasting spirit—hear ; 

Iknow,—I feel, that thou art ever near; 

Thou art within me,—and uphold’st this form, 
Tho’ in thy vast creation—but a worm !— 

Th -u’tt in my mind; my heart responds to this; 
And but for darkness, would exult in bliss :— 

Aid me Immortal Life.—unfailing Light, 

To think, to speak, to act,--to die aright. 





BREATHINGS, &e. 


BREATHINGS OF THE MELANCHOLY MUSE. 


As some mis-shapen ill-fair’d child, 
Bedwarf’d of body, scant of mind, 

Is yet the parent’s fav’rite styl’d, 
And most his favor seems to find. 


The poet, oft? like parent, must 
Give preference to his poorest things ; 
His meay’rest thoughts, not worth a crust 
As splendid images he sings. 


And pranks them up to go abroad, 
To please applauding critic’s eye, 

When low! what evil may it bode, 
We cannot find them low or high. 


He looks the index, scans each page, 
Searches in every nook and corner, 
Oh, for some place to vent his rage! 
He finds it, where was found Jack Horner! ! 


Yes! there enscons’d he pets and fluuts, 
But spurns at puddings and pies, 


*Tis surely time to take the pouts, 
When dead’s the darling of his eyes. 


Yes! dead—disgrac’d—the critics did it— 
Oh, that lever did expose 

My bantling! Oh, that I had hid it, 
From those destroyers fell, morose! 


Now I admur’d its face and form, 
Its wit, its genius, its expression ; 
But oh, my gourd! oh, cruel worm ! 
Oh Sun! that scorch’d my dear possession ! 


But send it to me—lifeless, lank, 
Another look e‘er low I lay it, 

With honors due unto its rank, 
Send it, at any cost, I?ll pay it. 


Down to the grave it shall not go, 
Unwept, nahonor’d and unsung ; 
in death, at least, the world shall know 
The bell shall, like my heart, be wrung. 
M. 





“WHAT SEEK WE BEYOND HEAVEN?” 


Tuvs asked a Heathen poet, as he looked up- 
ward to the sky of stars and moonshine, and yet 
hugged to his heart, the dogmas of a cold mate- 
rialism. Revelation had not startled him by its 
profound disclosures ; and there was, within, no 
eye of hope; and without, no telescope of faith; 
to pierce those heavens, and behold what was be- 
yond them. 

The Christian, gazing upon the same sparkling 
firmament, or sun-travelled arch, also asks— What 
seek we beyond Heaven? and voices from within, 
and from without, send to the tympanum of the 
goul their answers of joyful faith alone. 

What seek we beyond heaven? A home. 

This earth is but the pilgrim-path to eternity, it 
is way-worn by the feet of many thousand gene- 
rations, all journeying grave-ward. There is here 
no abjding city—no continuing place; we are all 
strangers and sojourners, tarrying in the inn of the 
world but the brief day of probation, e’er we de- 


part for that bourn “ whence no traveller returns.” 
We have on earth no home. What family gath- 
ers unbroken or unafflicted around the domestic 
altar? What friendly circle has_not been broken 
by death? What master of the house can stand 
upon his threshold and not like the Prophet, stand 
between the living and the dead? The weariness 
of spirit—the burdened breast—the fainting heart 
—the chastened nature—all tell us that we are not 
at home. Home is the sunshine of the heart—but 
all the light of earth comes through the hazy mist 
of sin, and is at best but a sickly brightness. The 
Patriarch of old, with his centuries of years, still 
felt himself but “ a Pilgrim and a stranger on 
Earth ;’’ and the latest Apostle but echoed the 
sentiment which had been gathering strength with 
every age and race. Butin Heaven—we seck— 
we shall find a home. How sweet is that word, 
used even in our imperfect idea of its meaning, as 
expressive of everything amiable—sweet and 
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blissful !—of the highest developement of the so- 
cial affections! What then will the Home of 
Heaven be? It is the family circle of God. 

What seek we beyond Heaven? Peace. 


The warfare of the world is a daily, hourly, war- 
fare; the battle’s din is forever sounding in our ears; 
foes within, and foes without, assail us with keen 
severity ; and struggle we must, in valorous con- 
test, so long as the spirit is tabernacled in earthly 
forms. 

We are beset, too, with the cares and the anxie- 
ties of the flesh ; irritating; vexatious; we strive 
to rise superior to their annoyance, and yet find 
ourselves teased and troubled by their power. 
Archbishop Leighton has well said that “ this poor 
life is all along, nothing but a linked chain of ma- 
ny sorrows, and many deaths,”’ and we are tired 
of its turmoils —its rackings of soul—its struggles 
for mastery ; its painful inquietude ; and long for 
that world, where ‘‘ the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary are at rest.’’ That only, is 
in heaven. 
peace on earth, which when most secure is most 
in danger; and he who trusts to it, plants his foot 


There is nothing but treacherous 


upon the glassy ocean, mirroring indeed the sky 
above; but embosoming the shipwrecked dower 
ofa thousand hopes. In Heaven, is peace and 
rest. ‘They shall go no more out forever.” 
‘‘ They feed in green pastures and beside still wa- 
ters,’’ and the Sabbath of the blessed, is only an 
eternal peace 

What seek we in Heaven? The companionship 
of love. 

Here, friendship is ephemeral; and the longest 
and purest love, must lay its last link in the grave 
—the cold, heart-breaking grave. Here friend- 
ship is often treacherous; a pleasant mein covers 
a deceitful heart. The smile is on the lip, but 
venom is in the tongue. Professions of love—de- 
clarations of attachment; assurances of esteem, 
are often but conventional mockeries ; heartless— 
faithless. Turn which way we will, we find de- 
ception and a false show; a white-washed out- 
side,a semblance without the substance. How 
often do those whom we call our dearest friends 
deceive us. How often do our fireside compan- 
ions prove false. How often have we, while cher- 
ishing as we supposed a brother, warmed into life 
a hissing serpent, to rankle in the bosom which 
unlosed itstorpidity. Whom around us can we 
trust with our inmost secret thoughts? Who has 
not been wounded in the house of his friends? 
Who has not been betrayed by those who have 
supped at his table? This is a dark picture of 
human nature but it is penciled by truth. No one 
has found on earta that perfect companionship 
which his soul craves; and if the seeker be a 
Christian, he knows that there is for him no true 
28 
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fellowship short of Heaven. But there we shall 
enjoy the perfect companionship of love. No ha- 
tred, no envyings, no strife, no backbiting, no 
discord, no alienations, no seperations mar or in- 
terrupt the harmony of that goodly company. 
There we shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob ; there we shall associate with Prophets 
and Apostles and Martyrs; there we shall meet 
with the spirits of the just made perfect; there 
we shall join the great company of the redeemed ; 
there mingle with Angels and Arch-angels, those 
burning spirits which minister around the throne 
of God, and rejoice even in the companionship of 
the great bishop and shepherd of our souls who 
has styled himself our elder brother and promised 
to lead us unto fountains of living waters. 

Is not this a companionship worth seeking— 
will not this satisfy the social cravings of the heart? 

What seek we in heaven? Unending pleasure. 

Vanity is the end of all earthly happiness; and 
he who is most filled with it, has, after all, but fed 
onashes. And yetthis isthe aim, and pursuit, of 
every human being. ‘ Satisfy me with good 
things,” is the cry of the whole family of man, 
**Who will show us any good?” is the anxious que- 
ry of every throbbing heart. Admitting, however, 
for argument sake, that the happiness of man on 
earth is perfect, it is still finite; admitting that it 
does fill the desires of the soul, it cannot pass the 
grave,and who shal! prophecy how long we shall 
be out of that grave? The soul of man does not 
belong to earth. The world will be burned, the 
soul shall exist the life time of God—the world, 
and all its pomp ane pageantry, shall pass away 
with the rolling together of the heavens, the soul 
shall then but have begun its career for eternity ; 
and though it were possible by some Almighty fiat, 
to condense in one soul, all the pleasure of the 
world from its creation to its conflagration it could 
no more satisfy the capacities or desires of that 
immaterial essence than time can fill eternity, or 
finite substance an infinite divinity. 

But in heaven we shall be filled with all the full- 
ness of blessings; there will be nocravings there 
which cannot be satisfied; there will be no reach 
of desire there which cannot be obtained, there 
will be no compass of sought for pleasure which 
the soul cannot enclose. 

What says the bible? “And God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes; and there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow, norcrying, neither 
shall there be any more pain.” 

Burns, the poet, often said that he could never 
read the last five verses of the seventh chapter of 
Revelations without tears. Where, speaking of 
the happiness of those who had washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb, it 
is said—They shall hanger no more, neither thirst 
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any more ; neither shall the sun light on them, 
nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst 
of them shall feed them, and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters; and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.” 

This only, this truly, is happiness. In heaven 
alone can it be found. 

What seek we in Heaven? GOD. 

Among the mythological religions of ancient 
times, the idea of communing afger death with their 
Deities was the highest heaven of their bliss. 

But their divinities were gross, sensual, invest- 
ed with human passions, moulded after human 
forms. Him whom we seek is He who made the hea- 
vens and the earth—the Eternal—Omnipotent— 
Omniscient-Omnipresent--Jehovah--whose breath 


supports the universe, whose age is eternity. 


TURGESIUS. 


[April 


Him whom we seek, is clothed with every attri- 
bute of love and goodness. There is no earthiness 
in his character, no weakness in his benevolence, 
no changing in his love. He is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. 

Him whom we seck is our Father. 

Children, lost amidst the mazes of sin and error, 
we seek our Father's house and his paternal smile 
and blessing. Though so great that the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain him; though so bright that 
Archangels veils their faces in his presence; 
though so glorious that his train fills the temple; 
He yet condescends to the lowly and the contrite, 
and opens the everlasting joys of His own habita- 
tion to all who seek him im the filial confidence of 
children. This is what we seek beyond heaven— 
are they not worth the secking? 
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A HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE DANISH DOMINION IN IRELAND—contiyven. 


BY CHARLES KYLE. 


—_———. _., 


CHAPTER XII. 


At an early hour the following morning, a nu- 
merous train of the Danish nobility, was assem- 
bled about the royal pavillion waiting for the 
egress of its haughty tenant. The effects of the 
previous night’s debauch, had produced among 
the younger portion of the company, a degree of 
lassitude, that was unfelt by the older, and more 
seasoned bacchanalians, and which caused the 
former despite their most studied attempts at gai- 
ety, to inwardly denounce the recreation in which 
they were about to participate, as an intrusion on 
the repose of which their exhausted frames stood 
somuch in need. Some of the royal attendants 
were busily engaged preparing the implements of 
the chase. The wolf-spear, the skbein (hunting 
knife) with the javelin or hand-pike, were the 
weapons most commonly used in these sports. 

Several dogs of a large and superior breed were 
held in readiness by their keepers, v hose patience 
and strength were considerably taxed by the ef- 
forts which these noble animals made to escape 


from their restraint. The chase which was now 
going to take place, formed in ancient times, and 
in various countries a source of useful amusement. 
The great loss of property, and not unfrequently 
of life, caused by the depredations of these raven- 
ous animals, compelled the inhabitants of those 
countries they infested* to unite against the 
common enemy for the public security. Ard so 
highly prized were these amusements, that they 
constituted the favorite recreation of monarchs, 
and of princes. It therefore does mot seem impro- 
bable, that the barbarians who had effected a set- 
tlement in Irelanc, should as well as the native 
inhabitants feel an interest in ridding themselves 
of so destructive a foe. 

In factso unopposed was the power of these 
people, and so great was the success of thelr daily 
encroachments on the territories of the Irish, that 
they had every reason to suppose the whole king- 
dom would eventually fall to the possession of 
themselves, and their posterity. 

Cruel and depraved as the Danish monarch is 





* It may not be improper to rerrask here, that wolves continued to infest Ireland for several centuries after they 
had become extinct in Britain. So late as the year 1((2,a bill was biovghtmto the duel barlien cat by Sir Jehu 


Pensonby to Pepe A the destruction of these animals. 


1710. Antiquities of lreland. 


‘Lhe last wolf seen in Ireland was killed in Kerry, ia 
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represented, he yet possessed an uncommon share 
of military talent, with great depth of penetration, 
abilities which the most partial Irish historians 
have never attempted to deny. His chief reason 
in now adopting the sylvan sports of the country 
was to gradually reconci'e to tne habits and cus- 
toms of more civilized life the unsettled disposi- 
tion of his followers, who probably could not have 
been induced to conform to them by means less 
politic and cautious. 

The want cf some new object with which to en- 
gage their attention, would he foresaw naturally 
incline the insubordinate soldiers he commanded 
toturn their arms against each other, and thus 
weaken, if not altogether destroy the influence, 
which they had acquired in the island. By vary- 
ing their amusements between the sports of the 
field, and the discipline of the camp, the wily ty- 
rant continued to fill up every interval of tedium 
so natural to inactive soldiery, until an opportu- 
nity should occur of affording them employinent 
more suited to their warlike dispositions. 

Every thing was now in readiness for the chase. 

The monarch rode forth atthe head of a gal- 
lant retinue, who being mounted on horseback, 
and equipped with the gay uniform, and light ac- 
coutrements of the field, presented a lively and 
inspiriting appearance. To these was attached a 
number of runners, whw, to use a technical terin 
of the craft, attended for the purpose of beating, 
or in other words rousing the game from his den. 
The entire party being now put into motion set 
forward at a brisk trot in the direction of the hun- 
ting ground. 

It was a beautiful morningin April. The sweet 
fragrance inhaled from the balmy breath of innu- 
merable flowers, sparkling with their dewy pearls, 
afforded to the perception the most agreeable 
sensation. The*merry and enlivening notes of 
the sylvan horn, as they rang cheerily through 
the green wood, were answered from its recesses 
by the heavy baying of the wolf dogs, which 
scouring each thicket, and dingle, caused the 
affrighted inmates to start from their covert, and 
by plunging more deeply into the forest to seek 
refuge from danger. Turgesius and the minstrel 
who rode together, were considerably in advance 
of the rest of the party. The exceeding kindness 
andeven familiarity with which the latter had been 
treated on the previous night by the tyrant, seemed 
to increase with every hour of their acquaintance. 
His ready wit—his thorough knowledge of the 
world, and acquaintance with the legendary lore 
of his country, above all, his undoubted preten- 
sions to superiority, in the sublimest of sciences 
could not fail to render him a desirable companion 
toa prince of Turgesiu'’s character, and notwith- 
standing the intense interest generally produced 
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by the sport in which they were engaged, he could 
not refrain from holding a confidential conversa- 
tion with his newly acquired favorite, relative to 
the political measures which then agitated the 
country. Tonching but 'ightly on his own imme- 
diate concerns, he dwelt most particularly upon 
those which regarded the Irish monarch, and the 
young chiefofBretfay. 1n his interrogatories with 
respect to the probable fate of the latter, he betrayed 
a degree of uneasiness that he endeavored, but in 
vain to conceal. The harper, however, appeared 
not to notice it, for he merely replied, “* My Lord, 
you need not apprehend any more trouble from the 
Thiernach of Breffny. 1 had it from unquestiona- 
ble authority, that he perished in attempting te 
escape when his castle was taken by the troops 
of your highness. One of his vassals, who 
contrived to escape during the confusion that 
ensued when the prince’s flight became known, 
saw him as he was descending the river in a small 
boat, forced by the impetuosity of the current 
into a tremendous eddy, in which he was en- 
gulphed.”’ 

‘* By Heaven! Beotha, I would give the fairest 
princedom tn. Erin to be assured of what thou sayest. 
Couldst thou but confirm its truth, I would reward 
thee beyond thy most extravagant conceptions, 
e’en further, I would raise thee to a power une 
equalled by none save him who wears lerne’s 
crown.” 


The last sentence was, however, lost upon 
Beotha. The loud and exulting ery of the dogs 
which were now on the full track of their fierce 
enemy, put an end to further conversation. 
Urging their horseg to full speed, they fullowed 
closely in the rear of the flying dogs. A sudden 
turning in the road now brouglit thein within a 
close or glade of several acres in extent. Their 
view being now unimpeded, they could distinctly 
see the whole progress of the chace. With eye- 
balls glaringwith maddened fury and terror, the 
desperate animal strained himself to the utmost to 
escape the fangs of his pursuers. 

«For scarce a spear’s length from his haunch” 

Vindictive toil’a the woll dogs stausch. 

The savage brute still kept his distance nobly, 
Urged forward by despair and the encouraging 
shouts of the Monarch and Beotha to the dogs, he 
seemed to gainfresh strength atevery bound. He 
had now nearly reached the termination of the 
glade, when an unexpected circumstance seemed 
to afford him a chance of escape. A large sized 
whelp having at this point crossed the track of the 
proper object of pursuit, immediately withdrew 
after him almost all the dogs. The hindmost 
hunters conceiving that the dogs still kept the right 
scent, turned olf in the direction which they took 
Urging their panting steeds forward as fast as stee] 
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and scourge could drive them. Turgesius and the 
harper soon brought the wolf to bay at the base of 
a large rock that formed the termination of the 
glade. Driven to the last extremity the furious 
monster quietly awaited the approach of his pursu- 
ers. Turgesius, who from the superior metal and 
fleetness of his steed, had been enabled to keep 
some distance before the harper, heedless of the 
danger which he ineurred charged impetuously 
on the wolf, resolved to have the honor of first 
striking him down. His horse, however, fatigued 
by recent exertion geeled forward and fell, at the 
same time precipitating his rider over his neck, 
who, stunned by the fall, lav prostrate at the mercy 
of his savage foe. The wolf on seeing his enemy 
fall, immediately rushed upon him, and seizing him 
tightly by the throat, began the work of destruction. 
A few minutes would have terminated forever the 
career of the haughty tyrant, did not Beotha, who 
had now rode up, come quickly to his assistance. 
Forgetful of every other consideration but that of 
rescuing froma death so terrible, the life of a fellow 
being, he threw himself from his horse and rushed 
upon the monster. To have now used his spear 
against the infuriate beast would have been at the 
imminent peril of the monarch’s life ; casting it 
therefore from him, he grasped bim firmly with 
both hands round the neck. The tight pressure of 
his muscular arms at length compelled the wolf to 
relax his hold, and quitting his first antagonist, he 
struggled fiercely in the embrace of his new 
assailant. It was terrible to behold the agonized 
eontortions of the strangled brute. His mouth and 
nostrils were covered with a foam of crimson gore. 
The eyeballs starting from their sockets, swam 
dimly in his head. His huge frame heaved con- 
vulsively—then relaxed—then swelled again—a 
slight quivering of the limbs succeeded—all soon 
was over—he fell from the arms of his destroyer a 
disgusting carcass. Beotha's first care on recov- 
ering breath after such unwonted exertion was to 
raise Turgesius from the ground. On examina- 
tion however, it appeared, that he had received 
only a slight injury in the fall, his neckcloth 
which was drawn in ample folds about his throat 
had protected him considerably from the teeth of 
the monster. When Turgesius had so far recoy- 
ered his self-possession as to be able to recognise 
his deliverer, he poured forth his thanks, in the 
most unbounded manner. 


“ My friend! my deliverer—how will Turgesius 
ever be able to repay the services, thou hast this 
day rendered him ?” 


My dear Beotha, it will never be in his power 
to sufficiently show thee how highly he values 
thy magnanimous conduct. 
we become as dear and devoted friends—as broth- 
ers having but one and the same interest, and as a 


From this moment 
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pledge of my sincerity, let us join the hand of fel. 
lowship, and swear everlasting friendship.” 

The harper, who bad evidently listened with 
attention to the tyrant, now that he extended him 
the hand of fellowship, pushed it contemptuously 
from him,at the same time exclaiming, “ Vile 
monster, thou knowest not what thou askest!’’ 
as well might the tiger seek to live in amity with 
the lion, as thou with me. Dost thou think that 
I a Milesian Prince—I Connell O Rourke the 
most persecuted —the most hated of all the brave 
chieftains, who have experienced the dire effects 
of thy unparalleled tyranny could accept the friend- 
ship of my country’s most cruel oppressor? No 
not the wealth of the universe! No, nor of ten 
such worlds as we inhabit, could tem pt me to taint 
the honor of my race by holding intercourse with 
suchasthou. It is true, that twice I have spared 
thy life, not Lecause thou didst deserve any lenity 
at my hands, but that the laws of God, of human- 
ity, and of honor, counteracted my intentions. 
Turgesius, last night lentered thy encampment 
with a firm resolve to assassinate thee, or die in 
the attempt. How farI could have succeeded, 
thou thyselfart already aware. Little didst thou 
dream, that he for whose destruction, thou wouldst 
willingly sacrifice one half of thy dominions, was 
within thy camp, nay within thy very pavillion. 
Oh! couldst thou then have realized what thou 
now knowest, the humble harper would have sung 
his lastsong onearth. Dane, when my uplifted 
arm was ready to strike the fatal blow, thou slept 
unconscious, but not free from guilt. Unable 
then to commit a deed, which would have senta 
soul black as hell unprepared to meet its final 
doom, | deferred it until to day, resolved that no 
womanish compasvion should deter me from my 
purpose. Now if thou were to ask thy own base 
heart how | have acted, the answer would be, not 
as thou wouldst have done by me. But fare- 
well, we meet again, not however as we have 
lately done, but with force for force—warrior for 
warrior—and sword for sword.” — 


Had athunderbolt struck Turgesius, he could 
not have felt more paralyzed than he did at this 
information; but quickly recovering from his 
surprise, he summoned up all the fortitude he pos- 
sessed. Ina moment every late feeling of grati- 
tude vanished. The most feil and dire passions 
now took possessionofhim. Revenge, anger, and 
disappointed rage, for having allowed himself to 
be so easily imposed on the preceding night al- 
most maddened him to fury. 

‘* By all the powers of Heaven and hell thou esca- 
pest me not,’ he exclaimed, casting a turious look 
upon the prince, who stood unarmed betore bim. 

Putting his bugle to his lips, he blew three or 


four peculiar notes, 
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Several of the hunters, who were recalled from 
the pursuit, by the sound of the tyrant’s bugle 
immediately appeared advancing at full gallop up 
the glade. ‘* Ho guards! seize this traitor—it is 
the Prince of Breffny! he has treacherously at- 
tempte@ mv life—on your peril see that he escape 
you not.’’ The horsemen had now come up, but 
they were too late. On their first appearance, the 
young chief had quickly scaled the rock, and 
plunging into the forest was soon lost to all pur- 
suit. 

CHAPTER XIIf. 

In an apartment of a castle, which overlooked 
the beautiful bay of Carlingford, sat two young per- 
sons engaged in earnest conversation. The room 
which had been originally designed for a laborato- 
ry, was hung with a wainscoting of black oak beau- 
tifally pannelled, and overlaid with richly carved 
figures emblematic of the deep and occult sciences 
of a very remote period. The view which its win- 
dows commanded, exhibited in full and imposing 
grandeur, the beauty of the surrounding scenery. 
Eastward lay the white waves of the Channel* 
rolling on in their undisputed course towards their 
iron-bound barrier, dashing their foamy spray 
against the side of the high cliff upon which the 
fortress was founded. Stretching northward on 
the opposite side of the bay, appeared a range of 
wood-crowned hills rising gradually in height, un- 
til they finally became mingled in the stupendous 
Mourne mountains, above which Slieve-Donard, 
their loftiest summit reared his towering head, as 
if in the pride and consciousness, of his superior 
grandeur. 

One of the persons thus introduced wasa young 
man who from his attire and clear northern com 
plexion could be easily recognized as belonging to 
the powerful race of foreigners that held dominion 
in the country. His companion was a lady appar- 
ently ofexalted rank, whose style of features pro- 
claimed her Milesian origin. The feelings of the lat- 
ter seemed to be deeply concerned in the subject of 

their conversation, for ashe concluded speaking, 
she replies! in an eager and animated manner, in 
which a little embarrassment was perceptible. 

“Tt is true my lord that my situation is an un- 
fortunate one—the tyranny that has forced me 
from my home and torn me from a parent’s arms, 
has left little choice at my disposal, but limited as 
that choice may be, it must be used in such a way 
as will not only preserve my own character unsul- 
lied, but also save a pang to a captive father’s 
heart, andleave to my oppressed countrymen a 
proof of that honor from which no true daughter 
of Hibernia can ever swerve.” 

My Lord Godfred, I doubt not the sincerity 
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of the motives by which thou hast been actuated, 
in thy exceeding kindness toward one, who had 
no claims upon thee, except what mere sympathy 
could have excited; but with regard to thy suit, 
1 must candidly say, though the avowal of my 
sentiments may cause thee both pain and displeas- 
ure, that circumstances, which it is needless to 
mention, present an insurmountable barrier to 
thy hopes. However, although, unable to extend 
to thee, that love to which thy merit might other- 
wise entitle thee, I shall always think favorably of 
thee, and ever remember with gratitude, the gen- 
erosity of thy conduct.” 


‘Surely, the Lady Melchisda will listen to the 
arguments, I may have to advance in favor of my 
proposal,’’ replied the young man evidently hurt 
at what he corsidered an evasive denial of his 
suit. 

‘¢ T am aware that my pretensions to the honor 
of analliance, with one of the noblest Milesian 
families, must be deemed presumptuous, and when 
weighed with the expectations of royalty, fall 
short of the slightest consideration. Such is the 
inference | must draw from the sentiments thou 
hast just expressed. If however, the Lady Mel- 
chisda hopes by her union with the Danish mon- 
arch, to restore her father to his former power, 
and allay the animosities existing between her 
countrymen, and their tyrants, she errs very much 
in the expectation. The dissimilarity of disposi- 
tion, of feelings and religious principles of these 
two people, must forever preclude the slightest 
possibility of their interests becoming blended, 
and instead of such an event being hailed with 
pleasure by the Irish, it would be considered an 
aggravation of their grievances. The cruel and 
depraved Turgesius, is moreover in my opinion, a 
person, who will be unlikely under any circum- 
stances to alleviate either thy own condition, or 
that of thy friends. 1] cannot therefore see what 
inducement there can be for the Lady Melchisda 
toexchange her happiness, for the empty show, 
and actual misery, of a regal state.”’ 


‘¢] perceive that Lord Godfred has either en- 
tirely misunderstood me, or attributed my con- 
duct to motives cf personal aggrandizement. The 
imputation is rather too severe, and such as I did 
notexpect from one, who before this, must have 
been aware, that my atiections are otherwise en- 
gaged. Wretched indeed would the prospect of 
happiness be in uniting my fortune with that of 
a capricious and profligate tyrant. Know that 
the daughter of O'Melaghlin sets too high a value 
on the honor of her house, to stoop so low as to 
become the hand-maid of an idolatrous enemy. 





* St. George’s Channel or the Irish Sea. 


— 


Never shall Turgesius have cause to exult in the 
perfidy of his conduct—he will find that a descen- 
dant of Milesius, possesses both the fortitude, and 
means to baffle his designs. My Lord, thou 
mayst consider that in this display of enthusiasm, 
{ am passing the bounds of female delicacy; but 
the circumstances in which [am placed admit of 
few alternatives. 

The Dane who had never heard sentiments so 
noble and exalted from any of his country women, 
stood in silent admiration, scarce able to credit 
their reality and quite ata loss how to apologize 
for the improprivty, he had committed. His love 
and respect for a being so far above the ordinary 
level of her sex, now inspired him with a determi- 
nation to risk his life in her protection. He 
thought moreover, that time and a sense of his dis- 
interested love, mighteventually tend to procure 
him, if not her affections, at least some place in 
herregard, andinthe hope of effecting this, he 
urged his suit with the more fervor and anxiety. 


‘¢ The Lady Melchisda will pardon the freedom 
which I have used in expressing my opinion of 
either her actions or her feelings. Induced how- 
ever, by the commisseration which 1 feel for thy 
situation, [ was anxious to liberate thee from the 
power of one from whose depravity thou hast eve- 
ry thing to apprehend. Shouldst thou now con- 
sent to the proposal | have made, thou shalt be left 
gt perfect liberty to act as thou mayst think prop- 
er. Godfred though a Dane, could never be ca- 
pable of enforcing the love of any woman. If 
thou lady were only to view those matters in their 
proper light, thou wouldst not fora moment hes- 
jtate availing thyself of an opportunity to escape. 
‘The captive state of thy parent whose life and _lib- 
erty, hang at this very instant on the caprice of an 
anprincipled tyrant, should induce thee, if no 
other consideration can, to adopt the plans which 
I have suggested. Once at liberty, thou couldst 
devise some means for his liberation, and perhaps 
be instrumental in reinstating him on the throne, 
and in these exertions thou mayst be assured, 
that my countenance and support shall not be 
wanting. My popularity with my countrymen, 
backed by the no contemptible force of a thousand 
devoted warriors, will Iam in hopes wring from 
Turgesius a compliance with our terms. Should 
we however be frustrated in this expectation, 
another alternative still remains—the wide ocean, 
and the sunny plains of Southern Europe, offer 
fields worthy the noblest ambition. With thee 
Melchisda at the helm of my hopes, I could 
rove the boundless deep, and under the ban- 
ner of thy beauty win laurels such as the prou- 
dest potentate in Europe might sigh for in vain. 
But I know, that thy respect for the memory of 
the gallant, but unfortunate Breffny, allows little 
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chance for the fulfilment of my most ardent wish. 
es. I must however live in the anticipation, that 
time will gradually wean thy affections from the 
remembrance of the dead, and cauge thee to look 
favorably on the love of one, who is willing to 
sacrifice power, glory, every thing even life it. 
self in the preservation of thy honor and thy 
fame.”’ 

In this last appeal to her feelings, Melchisda 
could not butacknowledge the force and propriety 
of his arguments, in which he had reasoned with 
so much disinterestedness on the cuties, which 
she owed her father and her country. She thought, 
and with justice too, that it would be safer to com- 
mit herself to the honor of this young noble, than 
await the certainty of a fate, the bare idea of 
which was abhorent to her mind. 


The report moreover of her lover’s death which 
had been corroborated by his foster-brother, who 
was now a prisoner in the castle, was also a strong 
inducement for accepting the protection offered 
her,as she would doubtless in the trying scenes 
she foresaw, stand in need of the counsel and sup- 
port of some powerful friend. Little time was 
left her for deliveration. The arrival of Turgesius 
was daily expected. Guthrum was already in 
the fortress, having arrived that very day witha 
large body of troops for her further safe keeping, 
and had superseded Lord Godfred in the govern- 
The most decisive steps were 
therefore requisite to ensure the success of their 


ment of the castle. 


project, as any unnecessary delay on her part 
would but tend to its frustration. 
CHAPTER XIV. 

‘The gray twilight of a summer cyening was fast 
mingling with the more heavy, and sombre shades 
of night, which now settling down upon the earth, 
set in under the unpleasant auspices of a thick 
and drizzling mist, when a small vessel entered 
the bay of Carlingford, and sailing with a brisk 
side wind up the channel, cast anchor opposite to 
a high projecting cliff, which seemed to stretch 
forward its colossal arms, as if wooing to its em- 
brace the tiny bark that now sought security be- 
neath its shelter. From the silence on board it 
was evident, that the crew were desirous to con- 
ceal themselves from the observation of several 
large armed vessels, which lay moored in their 
vicinity. Various orders delivered ina low tone 
ofcommand were promptly executed by halfa 
dozen scamen, who having hauled down the yards, 
which flapped violently in the breeze, the vessel 
bore to and became stationary. 

The darkness had now become so great, that 
the mast lights in the surrounding ships twinkled 
like so many stars, vainly struggling to emerge 
from the dark clouds of a wintry sky. The wind 
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too which had at firstonly blown freshly off the 
Jand, now turned into a strong squall, which 
rocked the vessel so forcibly, as almost to throw 
heron her beam ends, while the anchor chain 
creaking with the unwonted stress threatened mo- 
mentarily tosnap, and let her drift against the 
rocks, over which the breakers were dashing their 
foamy spray. 

“ Redmond,” said one of two persons, who 
with difficulty maintained their footing on deck, 
“shiver my timbers if this d d gnst last but 
fifteen minutes longer, it will send us all a caper- 
ing among yonder cursed breakers, where Davy 
Jones will embrace us in a hug more loving 





than e’er did swain caress the maiden of his 
heart,”’ 

“Tf trust Murtogh,” there is no such danger to 
be apprehended,—this gale will soon subside, it is 
merely aland breeze and cannot last long. You 
know how much depends upon our exertions to 
night, and you must consider that it is the duty of 
every honorable man‘to assist woman in distress. 
The perilous situation in which the daughter of 
our monarch is atthis moment placed ought to 
prove astrong incentive to our endeavors. ‘ Come 
Captain,’ said he, grasping him familiarly by the 
hand, there is no honest tar or true Hibernian, 
who would not brave the utmost peril in a lady's 
cause. We will soon clear this lee shore, and 
hoist our canvass on a smoother sea. “ Scuttle my 
hulk, Redmond, if it’s not a roughsome job on 
such a drowsy night as this, when the sea looks 
asgruffand angry as a shrivelled duenna from 
beneath the frowning hood of her dark mantilla. 
Howsomdever we must do our best; Murtogh O’ 
Hanlon, never yet swabbed wherever danger 
shewed her weather bow, but look! what is that 
light streaming faintly towards us from the cas- 
tle ?”’ 

“ AsT live, exclaimed Redmond, it is the signal 
for our approach.”’ 

The light which they beheld issued from the 
apartment of the Lady Melchisda. Seated at the 
eastern window, she had from the moment it had 
become dark watched with intense anxiety for the 
arrival of the boat, which lord Godfred promised 
to have in readiness, as soon as the garrison 
should have retired forthe night. In vain did she 
bend her eyes in the direction of the bay, in the 
hope of catching some sight of the long wished for 
object. Nothing however met her view save the 
condensed mass of vapor, that !ay brooding over 
the ocean. The second watch had passed, and as 
yet the young Dane had not made his appearance. 
Could it be possible that he meant to deceive 
her—the very idea itself was improbable, Per- 
haps he had been unable to perform his promise— 
perbaps what she dreaded still more, their plans 
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had been discovered, and he was now suffering 
for his attachment to her. 

The sound of footsteps, as if some one was cau- 
tiously advancing along the wall, at length aroused 
her from these reflections, fearful that it might be 
one of the sentinels, who had wandered from his 
post, she hastily withdrew within the window, 
and covering her lamp with her cloak, su as to 
shade the light, she stooped to conceal her person. 
The next instant a man stood before the casement. 
** Don't be alarmed Melchisda, it is 1,” said God- 
fred, whose voice she immediately recognized, 
“haste dearest Melchisda, there is not a moment 
to be lost—every thing is now ready.” Having 
assisted her through the window, he conducted 
her along the rampart until they reached a tower, 
that was reared upon the very edge of the cliff. 

‘* Now Melchisda for the most perilous trial, if 
we can but reach the bottom of the rocks, we may 
then bid defiance to Guthrum, and all his cunning.” 
A ladder of ropes, which was fastened to the wall 
by grapples, reached to the foot of the cliff, 
where several dark objects appeared clustered to- 
gether. 

** Courage lady,’’ said Godfred laying his foot on 
the ladder while he assisted her to descend, * this 
danger will only inure thee to others more difficult 
to be encountered. ‘ Thank heaven!” exclaim- 
ed Melchisda as they reached the base of the cliff, 
‘¢ we are so far safe.”’ 

‘‘ Hush lady, speak not above your breath; the 
least noise will discover us.” 

‘Ts all ready Murtogh?’’ said Godfred addres- 
sing the captain of the vessel, ‘‘ yes my lord, oars 
are muffled, rudder trimmed, and benches set.”’ 

‘‘Then do thou and Redmond conduct the lady 
to the boat, while 1 and Michan will follow to 
cover your retreat.’ The cry of treason—trea- 
son—shouted by a hundred voices, and echoed by 
the hollow rocks, now smote on the ear of the af- 
frighted fugitives. ‘By the immortal Tomar, 
Anrudh has betrayed us,’ exclaimed the young 
Dane, as he fiercely grasped his sword, ‘‘ha! the 
villain, 1 suspected this.’”” The bright blaze of 
torches now shewed a number of armed savages, 
who were turning a projecting angle of the cliff, 
headed by Guthrum and the traitorous Anrudh, 
Closely pressed by the pursuing foe, Melchisda 
and her conductors hastened towards the beach. 

‘‘ For heaven's sake be quick, my lord,” shout- 
ed Redmond,” who was uow standing ready to 
shove off the boat. The advice however came too 
late, both he and Michan were now fighting des- 
perately for their lives. ‘¢O, put back and save 
him Redmond,for the holy Virgin's sake leave him 
not thus to perish,” cried Melchisda, who now be- 
held the peril to which lord Godfred was exposed. 
‘«« Mind me not, but save your lady,’ answered the 
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noble Dane, who heard her feeling appeal in his 
favor, ‘I die happy in the hope of having saved 
her.”’ 

The entire castle, and shore, now brightened 
by a thousand torches seemed to teem with hu- 
mau life. Several discharges of arrows, and mis- 
siles were procured plentifully from~the walls, 
which however falling harmlessly in the water, 
sank with a hissing noise. 

«Ha! by St. Patrick, they bear their broadside 
to lee-ward,” exclaimed Murtogh, as a heavy 
shower of stones sank close by their larboard bow. 
‘¢ Heave ahead my hearties—pull stoutly for the 
honor of ould Ireland—but shiver my topsail if 
"those infidel sharks have not caught the alarm.” 

The lights in the shipping now increased a hun- 
dred fold—the whole bay appeared like an illumi- 
nated forest. A number of boats had already put 
out to sea. Two galleys followed close in the 
wake of the fugitives, who strained every nerve 
to escape their pursuers, whose signal trumpets 
being heard and answered by the crews of the 
different ships, sent a thrilling sensation of terror 
to their hearts. 

‘‘ Courage! my boys—courage,—a few strokes 
more and we shall leave those hell-hounds to run 
at loggerheads. There danees, my darling Col- 
leen dhas, as merrily as a mermaid on a sunny 
morning. Come bear alongside of her my boys.— 
Well done my hearties’’—cried the Captain, as 
they gained the deck of the little vessel in safety. 
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** Now slip the anchor-chain—quick—quick.— 
Up with the mainsail—haul aboard .your foretack. 
Brace the yards square up—helmsman keep the 
ship close to the wind."’ The vessel now crowd- 
ing all sail, skimmed like an arrow over the foam- 
ing surface, leaving behind such a‘swell, that the 
galleys, though well manned, and lightly built, 
were forced several hundred yards astern. Three 
brigs already under weigh were lying close on her 
weather quarter. A line of boats now stretched 
across the bay like a floating bridge, appeared 
ready to pounce upon the devoted sail. The next 
instant the loud oaths and vociferations of the 
Danish seamen announce that one of their boats 
isrun down. Two others are seen clinging close- 
ly to the sides of the little vesse), endeavoring to 
grapple with and board her. In a few moments 
they appear dropping astern with their grapples 
broken and rigging dismantled. The brigs, on 
witnessing the disaster of tiie smaller craft, wore 
about and stood on their lee tack. ‘ Haul aboard 
your main tack, helmsman lie close to the wind— 
closer still—cheerily my hearties !—cheerily,” ex- 
claimed Murtogh, and passing like a shot between 
the three brigs whieh were now bearing down 
their broadsides, the gallant little vessel, after 
having received a slight injury in her shrouds, 
gained the open sea, leaving her baffled and less 
agile antagonists to make the best way they could 
to regain their mooring in the offing. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





HENRY HERBERT. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. ~—(Continued.) 


BY CLIFTON. 


CHAPTER II. 


The New Home—An Antique Ball—Evil Tidings— 

Distress. 

In the course of a few days, Captain Herbert 
and his fair young wife found themselves estab- 
lished in a very small and very comfortless board- 
ing house in Williamsburg. Such a contrast to 
Helen’s home! But having resolutely determin- 
ed to be happy, and satisfied in the lot which she 
had chosen, she found the task a far less difficult 
one than she had supposed. The house which 
they occupied was a white wooden building sit- 
uated on one of the back streets, and commanding 
a view ofseveral low buildings, and a tan yard in 


front, and an extensive vegetable garden in the 
rear. Her own room appeared to her somewhat 
smaller and shabbier than any she had ever seen 
before, but the eye of taste readily discerned im- 
portant alterations which might be made in its 
favor. The curtains were to be sure, very differ- 
ent from the damask drapery of her late home, 
but their color was capable of much improvement, 
and she greatly admired white curtains tastefully 
arranged. The furniture was very scanty, and the 
small dingy looking-glass, and black frames hang: 
ing round the room, one containing an antique 
sampler, another a pictured basket of imaginary 
fruit, a third ornamented with a boquet of equally 
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impossible flowers, and a fourth enshrining a 
tombstone drawn in black and white with the aid 
of aruler, certainly presented a striking contrast 
to the rich mirrors and magnificent pictures which 
abounded in her father’s luxurious home—to the 
exquisite portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the 
more voluptuous beauties of Sir Peter Lely—the 
stately figures of Kneller and the gorgeous drape- 
ry and unrivalled tints of Van Dyke.* Those tri- 
umphs of genius which she had admired and loved 
ever since she could remember, did undoubtedly 
recur to her mind while contemplating the orna- 
ments of her new home, but a rich neglected mass 
of jasmine and honey-suckle lay beneath the win- 
dow, which she could train into festoons beyond 
the rivalship of art, and what colors and perfumes 
could be more exquisite than those of the perpetu- 
al and damask roses then in full bloom around 
her,—and truly the magic of taste and industry 
very soon produced a complete metamorphosis in 
their humble home. For a while too, they were 
relieved from the anxieties which they had a right 
toexpect in those troubloustimes. After the first 
attack upon the peace and quiescense of the State 
of Virginia already alluded to, she was left in 
tranquility for a considerable length of time.—A 
quiet analogous to the calm whicn proverbially 
precedesastorm. This tranquility, disturbed only 
by rumors of distant wars, made them half forget 
their danger, and in this quiet and unruffled state 
of affiairs the days gradually glided into months, 
and months into years, without producing any ma- 
terial change in the affairs, either of the State or 
of individuals. Patrick Henry had been made 
Governor of Virginia, in place of the King’s ty- 
ranical officiary, and most of the towns had been 
garrisoned and armed, but after the immediate ex- 
citement which had produced these changes, they 
were but little felt. 

During this period our heroine had never held 
the least intercourse with any member of her 
family, and the dread of being forgotten by those 
who were so dear, often weighed heavily upon 
her spirits, but she strove to resist that yearning 
for the ‘* voices of home,”’ and to await patiently 
and hopefully the arrival of a happier time. 

On a breezy morning in the February of 1781, a 
group consisting of Mrs. Herbert and two young 
ladies, the daughters of her hostess, one of whom 
was sensible and plain, and the other (rare combi- 
nation) pretty and silly, set together at work in 
Mrs. H.’s chamber. Her landlady, Mrs. Perkins, 
a fat good-humored person, who was unfortunately 
matched with a very cross-grained and dictatorial 
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husband, bustled every now and then in and out 
of the chamber, partly to hear the conversation in 
progress and partly because bustling was a sort of 
second nature with her. At the knee of the fair 
young lady wife stood a bright eyed child clinging 
to his mother, as he essayed to direct his tottering 
footsteps to the nearest chair, and muttering the 
while his half intelligible baby words—that strange 
jargon of childhood, into which, how wonderfully 
sometimes, a light seems to break, almost convin- 
eing us that a wisdom not of this world has dawn- 
ed within their young minds—with sueh murmur- 
ing soliloquy the baby was amusing himself, ever 
and anon looking into the depths of his mother's 
eyes for that love and protection with which she 
alone could bless him. A love which is doubly 
blessed—blessed in the giver and in the receiver 

Oh, who can call themselves wretched while that 
love is spared them! The girls were playfully 
persuading their companion to accompany them 
that evening toa ball at the palace, and had half 
obtained her consent. 


“Oh, you must go indeed,” urged Miss Jane, 
‘*‘ you do not care for the beaux, but you will spend 
your time charmingly | am sure,—and you mope 
yourself to death here.” 


‘‘ And besides,” said Julia, ‘“‘you have never 
yet seen the interior of the palace.”’ 


“Then,” pursued Miss Jane, “ though we are 
such good democrats, we shall have a smart 
sprinkling of the nobility there—a great many of 
the French officers, the most charming people in 
the world you know,—Count Rochambeau, and 
the handsome Count Robert Dillon—and do you 
know, Mrs. Herbert, Count Rochambeau is an es- 
pecial admirer of yours ?—he compares your com- 
plexion to a basket of damask roses half covered 
with a lace veil.” 

Helen laughed merrily at the very French com- 
pliment. 


‘‘Then,’* continued Jane, “Mr. Henry has 
brought down a whole regiment from Halifax and 
Lunenenburg and those out of the way counties. 
Some of them really elegant young men,—though 
some, one cannot well associate with.” 

‘¢ You are not a good democrat.”’ 

“ Only half way yet, until we see how it all will 
turn out.” 

‘‘ You will see Mr. Henry himself at the ball,” 
remarked Julia. 

‘‘ Indeed: he has been the hero of my imagina- 
tion for some time past.” 

‘‘ How can you say so,” exclaimed Jane, “he is 





* Paintings by the artists here mentioned might have been seen a fer poems since at the beautiful country seat 
described as the residence of Colonel Lee. But the “glory of this world passeth away,” and that noble collec- 


non of pictures is now broken up and divided. 
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one of the most ordinary and indifferent persons 
you ever saw—is'nt he Ma?” 

“They say he’s a great man,” replied Mrs. P., 
‘‘ but he parades the streets in a coarse red cloak ; 
that doesn’t look like one.” 

‘© Yes, and great heavy ploughman’s shoes,” 
said Jane. 

“Anda broad brimmed, rusty looking hat,” 
continued the Ma.”’ 

‘‘And those detestable redish leather gaiters, 
you know Ma.” 

‘* His buckskins are always twice too large for 
him.” 

‘¢ And his coat looks as if it had been made for 


‘any thing else in the world.” 


*‘ His hair is eternally at sixes and sevens.” 


‘« And his hands look as if he were just from 
the plough, instead of the senate chamber. In 
short,’’ continued Jane, finally taking the tirade 
in her own hands, “I consider him altogether a 
vulgar sort of person, one whom we should never 
think of associating with, if he were not Governor 
of the State.”’ 

“What do you think of his conductin the Sen- 
ate ?”’ asked Julia. 


** 1 know nothing about that—I can only judge 
by what I see and hear. Then to think of his 
abominable pronunciation! I must confess Julia 
it surprises me to hear you admire him so extray- 
agantly. I really should think you had more re- 
finement.”’ 


‘“« He certainly isa very singular looking per- 
son,” replied Julia, ‘* and one whom we should 
not feel very much disposed to admire, if we 
judge solely by the outer man. I believe you 
have seen him Mrs. Herbert.”’ 


‘‘ Yes, only in the street—you pointed him out 
to me one day. I confess his appearance is not 
particularly prepossessing.”’ 

‘Tt is clownish and ungainly in the extreme.” 

‘¢ But his conversation 1 suppose makes ample 
amends for all.’ 


‘“¢ By no means,” said Julia, ‘‘ his conversation 
is, if possible less prepossessing than his appear- 
ance,—at least his conversation in private. He 
hesitates in his speech and seems purposely to 
select the most vulgar and inelegant language. 
You would imagine that you were listening to 
some uneducated ploughman, unless indeed some 
one happens to mention a subject particularly in- 
teresting to him, then his eye glitters like a 
hawk’s and words like those of inspiration flow 
trom his lips—he plays most cunningly upon that 
sweetest of al] instruments—the human voice, 
and his eloquence scems to attune each chord of 
our hearts to harmony with his every fancy and 
wish. 


‘“‘ The sway he exercises over the minds and 
actions of men certainly seems magical.” 

‘¢ Tt would not surprise you if you could listen 
to one of his startling orations,’’ said Julia—“ | 
heard him speak once—his eloquence reminded 
me of flashes of living fire enlightening every ob- 
ject, and stamping their burning and indelible im- 
pression deep upon every mind.” 

‘1 suppose,” said her sister, ** you are one of 
those admirers of Mr. Henry who wish to see him 
a King.”’ 

“A King!” 

“ Yes a King or a dictator, I believe they call 
it—pretty much the same thing I suppose.” 

Mrs. Herbert looked at Julia for an explanation. 

‘A foolish report which has gained ground 
among us,” replied the young lady—*‘ incorrect 
of course—our country is at present working with 
singleness of heart for the attainment of one im- 
portant object, How its legislators may employ 
themselves when that object is attained and they 
have no matter of much moment to occupy their 
times and thoughts, we cannot possibly foresee. 

‘‘ Oh, now you are beginning with that eternal 
subject—politics, Julia,—do Jet us think of some- 
thing more interesting—for instance what shall 
we wear this evening?” Then followed an elo- 
quent and well informed dissertation on the merits 
of trains, pointed waists, powdered hair, aud high 
heeled shoes,—each at that time the acme of fash- 
ion and elegance, and these engrossing subjects 
occupied the ladies until the announcement of their 
early dinner hour. 

The ball given at the palace was avery splen- 
did affair. In anticipation of the danger to which 
so important a portion of the country was expos- 
ed, each town great and small had been well 
guarded. A detachment of French troops had 
been posted in Williamsburg, and their officers 
had obtained the unbounded admiration of the la- 
dies by their politeness and elegance. To modern 
minds and optics, it would doubtless have seemed 
a stiff affair. The gentlemen with powdered hair 
terminating in the fashionable queues, with their 
long waistcoats, their silk stockings secured by 
splendid buckles, formally bowing upon their 
handkerchiefs, and leading off the stately minuet 
at arms length, with dignified dames exalted by 
the great height of the heels of their shoes, and 
clad in rich brecades, almost unapproachable from 
the immensity of their hoops—their hair drawn 
tightly back from the forehead, then powdered 
and frizzed to a considerable height. In the 
midst of all this panoply of hair and hoop stood 
the lady still more firmly secured in coats, not of 
mail, but of whalebone. What exceeding difficul- 
ty ‘‘ Dan Cupid” must have found in piercing the 
hearts of those well armed ladies, but however 
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fashion changes, human nature is still the same, 
and the ladies danced, flirted, laughed, talked, 
and fanned themselves, somewhat more stiffly, 
but not less determinedly than at the present day. 

‘Is’nt it beautiful ?’’ whispered Jane, as they 
entered the large well lighted saloon. ‘Do you 
see that door half open to the left hand ?—well, 
that was Lady Dunmore’s chamber,—and the rich 
screen within, yes, that covered with purple and 
gold that stands before her dressing room,—what 
a pity they were obliged to leave such beautiful 
furniture! Well, that was the dressing room 
where we used often to play and dress our dolls 
with her daughter, Lady Augusta Murray; she 
was just about my age, buta spoilt, little creature. 
I recollect one day she was in such a passion that 
her mother was obliged to lock her up all the eve- 
ning, merely because—”’ 

Here the reminiscence was broken off by the ar- 
rival of one of Miss Jane’s beaux, who complete- 
ly changed the current of her thoughts. 

The furniture of the palace was really very rich. 
A story is told of a countryman, who, on visiting 
the reception room, insisted on crawling about on 
his hands and knees. ‘lt would be a sin,” said 
he, ‘to walk on such carpets.”” The windows 
were draped with purple in one room, orange in 
another, crimson and blue in a third and fourth. 
Massive mirrors adorned the sides of the rooms 
and saloon, and doubled and quadrupled the rich 
French paper, which represented various showy 
scenes, half curtained with festoons of velvet and 
gold, producing upon the whole an effect some- 
what complicated, but very imposing. The mar- 
ble covered tables supported vases crowned with 
rich flowers, whose beauty and perfume make 
them every where so desirable. Chandeliers and 
girandoles of thick cut glass glittered in every di- 
rection, and lighted up the rooms with a splendor 
absolutely astonishing in a country where articles 
of luxury were then so rare, and where the abso- 
lute necessaries of life seemed, from their scarcity, 
like the refinements of luxury. A fine band of 
music regulated the movements of the dancers, 
and nade Helen half believe herself transported 
to fairy land. Patrick Henry was there dressed 
in his usual style, and standing aloof from the gay 
crowd, “among them but notof them.” His keen 
eagle eye seemed to reach the secrets of all men’s 
hearts, and when he conversed, his mind, witha 
rapidity which appeared like intuition, arrived at 
conclusions perfectly astounding to those less 
gifted than himself. Helen watched him eagerly. 
From the commencement of his extraordinary ca- 

reer, he had indeed been the hero of her imagina- 
tion—his eloquence her delight ; and the decided, 
firm, unwavering course he had taken on a sub- 
ject of such intense interest and anxiety as that 
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which now filled her mind, increased the amount 
of that homage which the heart untiringly pays to 
genius. 

The evening wore pleasantly on and she was 
listening attentively to speculations and prophe- 
cies on the one absorbing subject,—a theme which 
could not then be banished on any occasion, when 
her disagreeable landlord, Mr. Perkins, approach- 
ed. 

“Bad news for you,”’ he said, nodding his head 
like a Chinese Mandarin. 

‘Good heavens, what is the matter?” She 
clasped her hands and looked anxiously around 
for her husband. 

“‘He is well enough and the little boy too for 
aught I know.” 

Helen breathed again—her husband was stand- 
ing near one of the windows conversing cheerful- 
ly with some of his fellow-officers. 

‘* He is well enough,” continued her informant, 
“but you have some other friends—humph’’—and 
he shook his head most provokingly. 

** And have you heard news from them ?” 

““A trifle of news, not very agreeable to be 
sure—perhaps I had better not tell it to you in a 
ball room.” 

‘“ For mercy sake,”’ said she, turning excessive- 
ly pale, ‘ tell me what you have heard.” 

The old mar looked at her with surprise; the 
act of tormenting was one in which he particular- 
ly prided himself on being an adept, buthe was not 
accustomed to see such evident marks of success 
follow his efforts. 

‘*Why I did not intend to frighten you so,” 
said he, ‘‘ you had better wait and hear it to-mor- 
row.” 

‘* No, no, in mercy tell me now.” 

‘Then the truth is—is—,”’ he would have kept 
her in suspense longer, but like other skillful tor 
menters he calculated the chances of her not be- 
ing able to bear further anxiety. ‘ The truth is, 
that your father, Col. Lee, has proved himself 
positively and undoubtedly a traitor.” 

‘* Impossible.” 

‘‘ True as gospel, I assure you—gone over to the 
British altogether,—I had it from the best authori- 
ty. Arnold, | believe, the villain—is a relation of 
yours; he is expected there I am told, and they 
are making grand preparations for him, and he is 
at this very time doing all the mischief he possibly 
can to his country im return for their folly in ma- 
king a demigod of him. The ungrateful wretch! 
And he is to be received at the home you are a!- 
ways grieving for, to be an honored guest there. 
Isn't that proof positive?’ he continued triumph- 
antly, ‘‘ proof not to be disputed; but I declare I 
am sorry for you,’’ he proceeded, finding that the 
lady neither attempted to answer or argue with 
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him; a circumstance which somewhat softened 
his feelings. ‘1 really feel sorry for you—only 
think what a shocking thing it will be to have a 
husband engaged on one side and a father on the 
other ; you will hardly know which to wish suc- 
cess to.” Finding that his clumsy attempt at con- 
solation seemed to produce but little effect, Mr. P. 
walked away, leaving the young wife to bear her 
troubles as best she might. 

Oh, how agonizing it is to hear evil tidings, 
when told carelessly and in a gay assembly. 
Such news would have been hard enough to bear 
in any situation, but told at such a time and place, 
it seemed to fall like an ice bolt upon her heart. 
Surely none who has ever heard of sudden mis- 
fortune at such a time, particularly some trial 
which they would not willingly have known— 
surely thev can never forget the additional an- 
guish produced by the gaiety of all around, con- 
trasting so chillingly with the agony one has had 
no time either to suppress or to control. Every 
peal of laughter falls like a knell upon the wrung 
heart, and every merry jest and word seems a 
mockery to its anguish. God help the wretched ! 
where indeed in all this bright beautiful world can 
they look for companionship and sympathy.—At 
length that long wearisom evening drew to a 
close, and Helen rested a throbbing and aching 
head upon her pillow. In vain her husband en- 
deavoured to reassure her with demonstrations of 
the improbability of the story, and of the well 
known love of mischief which reigned paramount 
in the bosom of their host. It was in vain she 
listened as calmly as she could—but the arrow 
had been too surely sped. Dread, suspense and 
fear had now taken up their abode in her heart, 
and poisoned the spring of her fresh feelings, and 
neither the tender attentions of her husband nor 
the blandishments of her little boy could win her 
back to love and hope. She did not love them less 
perhaps, but love was not now the ruling senti- 


ment of her mind—fear and remorse were its ri- 
yals. 


CHAPTER IIIf. 
Arnold's Visit—Love and Danger. 


The cidings whose communieation had so great- 
ly agitated Mrs. Herbert, were in part true; they 
had just that provoking mixture of truth and false- 
hood which makes slander doubly mischievous. 
The most important portion however,—the rews 
that the traitor Arnold was about to take advan- 
tage of a distant and scarce recognisable claim of 
relationship, in order to trespass upon the hospi- 
tality of Col. Lee,—was true ; and his visit and its 
consequences chanced on this wise. His col- 
league and himself had already spent some weeks 
in Virginia, carrying devastation and distress in 
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their train, when Arnold reflected that instead of 
travelling about on these fatigueing foraging 
marches, it would be most pleasant to enjoy him- 
self quietly at the hospitable mansion of some of 
his Virginia friends, while his soldiers carried “fire 
and sword and desolation”’ into the farms and fam- 
ilies of others. With this intent and aware of Col. 
Lee’s attachment to old ties and principles, and 
his extreme caution in avoiding all chances of giy- 
ing offence to either party, he pitched on him as 
the person most likely to tolerate his presence, and 
entertain even if he did not welcome so dangerous 
a visitor. 


It was a bright day in February, a continuance 
of the same breezy, fresh weather that ushered in 
the morning of the ball, which he chose for his 
selfish visit. The winters in Virginia are undoubt- 
edly cold and bleak enough ; but often upon one 
of those bleak and chilling seasons will come a glad 
spell of sunshine, and obliterate for days or weeks 
it may be, all recollection of the ‘‘mist and snow” 
which have rested like an incubus upon the coun- 
try. Sweet seasons these are, tenderly wooing the 
young buds to come forth with their world of prom- 
ises of flowers and buds, and many colored insects 
and all the rich emblazonry of nature. Sucha day 
dawned on the morning of Arnold’s anticipated 
arrival. And too flattering a reception awaited 
The sloaping lawn which fronted Col. Lee’s 
elegant mansion was enlivened by gay groupscon- 
sisting chiefly of ladies who were watching with 
great apparent interest the movements of a vessel 
coming rapidly down the river It wasone of the 
glorious February mornings which fill the air 
with melody and perfumes, rejoicing the heart 
subject to skyey influences, with happiness for 
the present and hope for the future. The ladies 
had approached tne beach, whose sands where at 
that hour left dry by the ebbing tide, half forgeting 
in the buoyancy of spirits occasioned by the bright 
morning,and the bursts of music growing still more 
frequent which were swept down the river by the 
light winds; half forgeting in all this ‘* pomp and 
circumstance”’ of nature and art, the very ques- 


tionable pleasure to be derived from the expected 
visit. 


him. 


A magnificent looking woman somewhat past 
the prime of life was the most conspicuous figure 
in the group. She looked like a queen surrounded 
by her subjects, and wore that expression of dig- 
nity and grandeur which sometimes adorns old age 
as with a crownof glory. The usual expression of 
her countenance was firm and determined, though 
quiet and almost cold in its perfect tranquility, but 
the pleasant smile which usually vindicated her 
face from the imputation of harshness, had now 
given way toa trembling of the lip indicative of 
intense anxiety and uneasiness. 
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‘’Why do you dread his coming so much mam- 
ma?’’ asked a young girl who stood beside her. 

‘¢‘ Because it places us in a most awkward and 
painful situation,’ replied the mother abruptly. 

The daughter was silent fora while and then 
ventured timidly to remark “ But he is your rela- 
tion mamma,—surely no one can blame you for 
hospitality to a kinsman.”’ 

‘Our situation is a peculiar one my child—This 
relation has acted in such a manner as to deserve 
our unqualified detestation, and yet we cannot well 
refuse him the common rites of hospitality. His 
course for the last few months has been heartless 
and brutal in the extreme, sanctioned perhaps by 
the usages of war, yet one which we would not 
countenance for a moment could we avoid it. And 
besides the tria] to our personal feelings, it is but 
too probable that the act of entertaining him may 
be fatally interpreted against us.’’ At that moment 
a louder burst of military music shewed the nearer 
approach of the visitors and called forth an excla- 
mation of delight from the younger ladies. 

The stately vessel with all her sails set, banners 
hoisted, her decks crowded with scarlet uniforms, 
and a magnificent band playing ‘*‘ God save the 
king,” came rapidly nearer. 

Sights and sounds like these were rarely heard 
and seen, then and there, and though the elder 
members of the family looked grave and anxious, 
neither example nor admonition could check the 
gay spirits nor repress the delight of the younger 
girls. The gallant ship glided swiftly over the 
smooth waters scarcely seeming to ruffle the clear 
waves in its steady progress. 

On its deck as it came nearer, they could discern 
the figure of a swart, sinister looking man, render- 
ed rather handsome than otherwise by the extreme 
brilliancy of his eyes, but awkward in his move- 
ments in consequence of his lameness. This was 
General Arnold. ‘But there is my beau ideal of 
an officer,” exclaimec a beautiful young girl on 
the shore, pointing to an erect and elegant figure 
standing beside the traitor, whose finely moulded 
features and glossy waving hair produced an im- 
posing effect. Somewhat marred it is true, by a 
bitter and almost sardonic sneer upon the hand- 

some upper lip. 


“Major Irwin,’’ said Colonel Lee, ‘1 hope 
your admiration for him will be repressed Cathe- 
rine, when you hear that he is, next to General 
Arnold, one of the very worst men in the British 
service.” The bustle of the arrival putan end to 
all further remarks concerning their visitors ; and 
Catharine’s admiration of the British officer was 
not lessened by the attentions which from the mo- 
ment of his introduction were particularly direc- 
ted toward herself. In truth they were a noble 
looking couple, and appeared perfectly aware of 
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the fine effect produced by their appearance—for 
whether in the stately minuet, or on horseback, 
or seated by her harp, he was always by her side 
These pointed attentions however, were only no- 
ticed by the younger members of the family, for 
strange to say, Colonel and Mrs. Lee were both 
too deeply occupied with other affairs to observe 
the dangerous intimacy springing up between 
their daughter and the fascinating but worthless 
Englishman. 

“ Really,’ said Major Irwin one day, “ this is 
a most exquisite place—a perfect Eden in the wil- 
derness. When I look at that well trimmed park, 
and the fine expanse of water beyond—these luxu- 
rious sofas, and thuse noble old paintings, I can 
half believe myself once more in my native home 
in ‘merrie England.’ By the bye, the Major 
paid his ‘‘ native home’? a most unwarrantable 
compliment in saying so. 

‘* So different,” he continued, “ from the usual 
habits of the republicans—I cannot believe Col. 
Lee with his fine taste a democrat at heart, how- 
ever he may deceive himself, nor you either lady 
fair.” 

‘‘ You are treading on dangerous grounds,”’ said 
the young lady who sat on the sofa beside him, 
looking up from her embroidery trame, not much 
displeased however at being considered more aris- 
tocratic than those around her. 


‘* A lady of your stately form and mien—one 
who would grace the proudest court in Europe, 
cannot share the feelings of these course republi- 
cans,’ said the wily officer. “I hope sweet lady 
that I shall yet behold you in the station you are 
so well calculated to dignify and adorn. I| hope 
that I may hereafter present the loveliest lady in 
the land at the court of said James’ as my bride, 
my beautiful and beloved bride. Nay, do not turn 
away,’ hecontinued,as Kate became suddenly 
and deeply absorbed in the untwining of the 
skeins of silk with which she was engaged. ‘Do 
not leave me in doubt—in despair,’ he added, 
while his own peculiar smiles quivered in spite of 
himself upon his lip. Catharine Lee, was really 
attached to this young officer, but that express- 
ion was one which always filled her with distrust 
and displeasure. Her reply therefore was suffi- 
ciently cold and haughty to repress the hopes of a 
less determined suitor; but Major Irwin had his 
own reasons for desiring most anxiously to succeed 
in his suit, and ere the conversation was closed, 
he had won from the trembling young girl a con- 
fession that she loved him. 

‘‘ As for the consent of your parents,”’ he re- 
plies! in answer to one of her arguments, ‘that 
can be dispensed with for awhile, asin the case 
of your sweet sister of whom you have often spo- 
kentome.’’ Again, thatselfsame sneer disturbed 
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her composure, and she left the room far more an- 
xious and less happy than she had ever felt before. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Arash resolve—dangcrous undertaking—recogni- 
tion. 


‘¢ Tll news rides fast, while good news bates,” 
and rumor the untiring postman or rather postwo- 
man of human events,— (for the thousand tongues 
offame have placed her among the goddesses,) 
rumor and her frequent attendant ill nature in the 
person of Mr. Perkins, conveyed to Mrs. Herbert 
the news of her sister’s reported engagement with 
Major Irwin. Living where she did, and hearing 
continual accounts of the destructive ravages pro- 
‘duced by Arnold’s followers, and particularly of 
the brutality and cruelty which had been exer- 
eised by this Major Irwin, she had learned to con- 
sider him as one of the most detestable beings 
imaginable; and the possibility of his connexion 
with a relation so near and dear to her as _ her sis- 
ter, was an aggravation of distress almost insup- 
portable. The fact of Arnold’s visit had been 
proved beyond doubt, and this made her much 
more ready to believe the additional ill tidings 
which now overwhelmed her with terror. How 
to proceed was now the question, and the resolu- 
tion she formed was not even revealed to her hus- 
band, so fearful was she of his opposition. Her 
determination having been speedily taken, she 
secured a passage on the same evening in the 
small waggon or cart which then formed the cus- 
tomary communication with the river,—a journey 
now performed by stages scarcely less miserable 
and tedious than the carts of the revolution. Her 
husband's absence rendered her plans less liable 
to interruption, and having secured her child and 
herself from fear of the cold, she left the house 
secretly, first writing a few lines to apprise Cap- 
tain Herbert of the step she was about to take. 

The journey inacart, over nine miles of the 
most detestable road in the world, was not. a_par- 
ticularly favorable preparation for the difficulties 
she was about to undergo; but anxiety to rescue a 
beloved sister from a fate which she considered 
worse than death, supported her fainting spirits 
and rendered her insensible to the dangers and 
difficulties of her undertaking. On arriving at the 
river bank, she engaged passage fora short dis- 
tance up the river, in one of those small vessels 
then very commonly used for reconnoitering the 
enemies movements. These were built rather 
for swiftness than either strength or security—the 
hulls being so small in proportion to the sails as 
to render them very dangerous in a high wind— 
but her object was speed in preference to every 
other consideration, and she gladly secured a 
passage in the Hero, which the pilot assured her, 
was the swiftest sailing vessel in all the known 
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world. The evening was already well nigh spent 
and impatient at the delay, she readily accepted 
the proffered opportunity. Not heeding the dan. 
ger more than did the child in her arms she com- 
menced her singular voyage. The wind blew 
freshly, and in spite of the assurances of the boat- 
man, there was the danger that the night would 
close around tliem before they arrived at the shore 
for which they were bound; but ere she reached 
her home, a more serious danger than delay threa- 
tened them. The wind, which now blew very 
hard would have seemed of little consequence in 
a differently built vessel, but the large sails of the 
Hero, rendered every fresh gale more and more 
dangerous. The sun had already reached the 
horizon and lighted up with its last fervid glow, 
the mantling clouds above, and the troubled wa- 
ters beneath, when a fierce blast nearly laid the 
little vessel upon its side. This circumstance 
first aroused Helen to a sense of her danger, and 
she saw with horror the peril in which her rash- 
ness had placed herself and child; but the boy 
clung confidingly to his mother, and she leaned 
with confident hope upon the protection of a 


higher power. The setting of the sun checked 


the violent gale, and the rest ofthe little voyage 
was speedily performed. The night was very 
dark, for thin fleecy clouds obscured the few 
straggling stars which occasionally peeped out, 


but the house of Colonel Lee was brilliantly illu- 
minated ; and taking the child who had now fall- 
en asleep in her arms, she crossed the lawn and 
approached one of the heavy iron gates—it was 
locked,—she tried another, but with similar suc- 
cess. There half exhausted by disappointment and 
fatigue, she sat down upon one of the garden chairs. 
The rich odour of the hyacinths which filled the 
air, breathed of home, and alinost overcame her by 
the painful association connected with that dearest 
tie. A low murmer of voices reached her ear and 
again a painful and thrilling interest overcome 
every other emotion, She listened and heard her 
own name distinctly repeated in a strange voice ; 
then came a reply in which she could hear the low 
sweet tones of her sister, which fell like music upon 
her heart although the words were undistinguisha- 
ble—then the voice she had first heard, resumed the 
discourse, and she heard this expression, ‘‘to-mor- 
row, yes to-morrow let it be—further delay will con- 
vince one of your indifference.” 

Rejoicing that she was not yet too late, she pas- 
sed round to the kitchen and tapped at the window. 

‘‘Who comes there,’ demanded a gruff but well 
known and kindly voice. 

‘‘Helen Lee,’ was the wispered reply. 

‘‘Goramighty, it must be a sperrit,’’ replied the 
inmate of the kitchen, hastening with trembling 
hands to undo the outer door. But when his fear 
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of the spirit was overcome, and he recognized the 
bodily presence of his former young mistress, his 
joy and delight knew no bounds. ‘Ki misses, ‘tis 
you sure enough, and dis is little massa—’pon my 
soul he’s a beautiful boy—but what’’—Further 


questions and compliments were here interrupted, 
for his young mistress as soon as she reached the 
threshold, fell forward, and he perceived by her 
excessive paleness that she had fainted. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





ALL APPARITIONS NOT GHOSTS! 
AN AUTHENTIC APPARITION STORY, OF RECENT DATE. 





Rude greeted by the thrust I gave, 
‘Full suddenly he fled’—Lrar. 





A popuLar writer, Mr. Simms, has obtained, it 
appears, some English fame for an American Ghost 
Story. It has, in part, roused me to seek a little 
American credit for an English Apparition Story, 
The learning of both questions is all ‘ kith and 
kin.” 

* * * * T must avow myself a believer in 
apparitions.* The reader is therefore free to im- 
pute to this faith whatever part of the following 
narrative he pleases. No doubt it has yielded its 
coloring. But there is an outline of truth belong- 
ing to the story. So far as substance and materiality 
are here possible, it is in matterand substance what 
the writer saw and felt of anapparition. Hecon- 
siders the calm seriousness which it inspired at the 
time, to have been on the whole advantageous to 
clear perception and impartiality; as it permitted 
him to test the most imaginative of our senses, 
sight, by the soberer one of feeling. The great 
question is, whether all apparitions are ghosts? It 


is beyond a question that all ghosts are apparitions. 

And if overcharged and superstitious narratives 
of this kind have been given to the public, until 
even good men avow their scepticism on the entire 
subject, there is one effectual way to check the ex- 
tremes of credulity and doubt. Let all serious 
men, advanced in life, contribute out of their per- 
sonal recollections whatever facts may seem to 
bear upon the subject.t This would convince us 
how soon, by the divine blessing, correct ideas of 
the whole matter may be brought to prevail. Dr. 
Johnson felt, according to Boswell, that it is an ap- 
proach half-way to infidelity to doubt all these nar- 
ratives. So, 1 think, somewhere writes, the good 
John Wesley. Mr. Southey, if my memory does 
not fail, is strongly convinced of the supernatural 
origin of certain knockings once heard in the par- 
sonage of the elder Samuel Wesley ; and Dr Dod- 
dridge vouches the conversion of Col. Gardiner 
by means of an apparition. 


—_—_ 


That he would doubt, upon old ocean’s breast 

A setting sun to gild the glorious west— 

Who then can doubt? That if pale ghosts no more 
Visit of this ungrateful earth the shore, 

The mazy twilight and the streaky dawn, 

The hush of evening or the smiles of morn, 

From the thick fancies of a laboring brain, 

Or trooping thoughts, that rend the heart in twain, 
May body forth familiar forms or dread 

By vulgar eyes long numbered with the dead ? 


Wao then can doubt?—except with bronze so blest, 


* * * Tdoubt not.—Apparitions from the land 
Unseen, of natures pure and aspect bland, 
Give them but cause and object, sphere and scope, 
Are half my faith, and more than half my hope 
The question that philosophy may move, 
When she has faith in worlds below, above, 
Is not if such things be in this wise day, 
But, whether ghosts be only such as they? 

Some fifteen summers from this passing hour, 
When wealth had given a son of India power, 
And, for the mother of a well-trained brood, 





* Properly defined—Any thing seen, perceived, observed, seeming to be. Apparere, Lat. a Gr. Parein.—Ricu- 


ARDSON. 


t Rumor, the fruitful source of exaggeration will thus have its wings clipped. It will not then be said, as par- 


ticularly applicable to this theme, 


The flying rumor gathered as it rolled, 

And scarce the tale was sooner heard than-told ; 
And all who told it added something new, 

And all who heard it made enlargement too; 

On every ear it spread, on every tongue it grew. 
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A daughter of that land of gentte blood ; 

Had, o’er his mind that zest of culture threw, 
Resting to bless on all that near him grew, 

Which oft, where coronets charm heart and head, 
Brings out th’ ignobly born most nubly bred :— 
Three daughter-plants, in England’s genial air 

And soil long nurtured, homeward asked his care 

‘To guide them; while three sons his name that bore, 
In that loved isle would seek their early lore. 

Mother and sons across the main he brings, 
Where, not that isle’s fair wealth (of restless wings) — 
Her cities, temples, marts—her merchant-kings— 
But household altars are her giorious things. 

In that fair isle, this household, sundered long, 

Now meet for morning drive and evening song, 
»#(God’s praises closing all,Scottishly sweet and strong) 
The green, gay park and park-like lanes to see, 
Stretched round old London’s endless company ; 
Her towers and streets of every date and style, 

Her fanes for prayer, her pleasures that beguile, 

Her queen-like dome*o’er all that seems to rule&smile 
Of some choice friendships of a former day, 

As wine well-kept to taste—some new inlay 

For this young groupe! Such harmless cares employ 
Three rapid months of wonder, change and joy. 
Rarely have birds of earth in happier home 
Nestled—if its warm walls are straws to some— 
Home-kindness, tempers ruled, and worth ungilt 

But real! *T was of these their nest was built, 
When the sure archer, with a step unheard 

As rapid, marks his prey, the mother bird! 

One Sabbath-morn a wanderer in the grove 
Where heaven had given me peace & prayer & love, 
All joys of earth, some on their way above— 

The tidings reached me. But the eve before 

My last steps left this mother at her door, 

In nothing vainly rich, in nothing poor. 

Health, matron stateliness and stature high 

Each fold well draped, beneath a skilful eye, 

True greatness softened into dignity, 

Her person marked! Now forth the tale was sighed, 
‘In fits, an hour ago, my mistress died ! 

Scarcely himself, my master all but raves 

And prays, that soon this land be both their graves ; 
Bat asks for you.? Forth to the mourners aid 

I sallied quick, and reasoned much, and prayed, 

And near his desolate couch,that weary morning staid. 

Ere yet another evening on us grew, 
And o’er his griefs her sobering mantle threw, 
Much he entreated that the funeral scene 
Be, far as could, spared him, and all between, 
Care, cost, to friendly hands he might resign 
To manage liberally, and chiefly mine. 
*T was soon agreed, and soon thereafter found 
That the reft dust would claim its kindred ground, 
Corruptions early prey ; for love on earth, 
Fit sight no more till nature’s second birth. 

By hireling hands the stitfening clay outlaid, 
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By hireling hands the decent trappings made, 
By well paid hirelings shell on shell procured, 
Lead closed o’er pine, and oak that lead secuzed. 
The last sad office of their hireling ways, 
Awaited now love’s fixed and final gaze—— 
To close those shells. Had he the heart to bend 
O’er these marred relics of that heart’s best friend? 
No: but a manly anguish tore his breast, 
As on my painful zeal the prayer he prest, 
To witness safely locked in its lone chest, 
The rifled casket. The last friendly eyes, 
I saw death’s cerements solder down his prize. 
And deep in memory’s plastic tablets there 
The olive features sunk—the dark, dank hair, 
Pale lips compressed, scarce covering teeth most fair; 
The shroud-cap, quilled and stiff; of white unwelcome 
glare. 
We paced the pathway to the sacred place 
Where bleeding hearts are staunched by Christ’s own 
grace, 
And nature’s groanings o’er the recent dead, 
Sink in blest music for the funeral treadt 
While soothed, she hears of parent, child or wife, 
‘1 am the Resurection and the Life.’ 
Reverent we heard within the aspiring dome, 
‘ The dead are raised :’ the cheering pledge is come, 
A sleeping Savior has relumed our clay, 
And carried through the tomb His heavenly day. 
There, where corruption fattened, roots and blows, 
Thornless and spreading, Sharon’s beauteous rose. 
Come, pluck that flower! Then raise this pavement 
stone, 
‘ The dead are raised.’ Perish in Jesus none. 
We raised the pavement, sunk the sleeping dust, 
* A parting not a loss,’ a seed, a trust ! 
And final notes of cheer that morning rung 
Adown the vault, worthy a seraph’s tongue, 
‘ *Tis sown corrupt,’ with heaven’s own power they told, 
To rise in incorruption’s purest gold ; 
Dishonored, weak, to rise in glory’s ray, 
And shine in honor, power, and endless day. 


Thrice had fair Luna veiled her face and sped 
Full many a mother more to the pale dead, 
While commerce wafted to her distant shore 
The widower of this corpse, to think no more 
With anxious care—when news of the base zeal 
That robs the grave yard fcr the public weal, 
While science pays and blushes, touched my heart, 
To bid this thought, at least, complacent start ; 
‘ But she is safe. Beneath the sacred pile 
Well fenced we saw her, from these harpies vile.’ 
*T was a last thought of night. Before the day 
Shed ifs first light—in a dim rush-light ray ; 
Was it to thank, to counsel me, or chide 7— 
Firm stood her form my peaceful bed beside ! 
Well marked the outline. Of the sun-stained face, 
Each well known feature offering every trace. 
The plaitings round her head, of that neat cap, 





* St. Paul’s 


t The funeral service of the Established Church directs the Minister to meet the corpse and mourners at the 
Church door, with a beautiful selection of Scripture passages, beginning with the one quoted. In the Church the 


xv. chapter of 1 Cor. is the appropriate lesson. 
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Placid as ever, all her face enwrap! 

O’er all her bosom, stainless as pure snow, 

There heaves of muslin folds a copious flow. 

Adown her form erect the matron shade 

Of darkest silk seems carefully displayed. 

If aught of change from life were noticed there, 

*T'was self respect more stiff; a chilling distant air. 
But what could be her errand? Well °’twas known 

And felt, the pall of death was o’er her thrown ; 

The gates thrice barred! Thoughts that awoke within 

This heart no pulse of fear, no sense of sin. 

{ seriousness was there, which owns no blush, 

And strong convictions, in a novel rush, 

Of some strange fantasy at morning play 

With head or heart, or both—with night or day. 
How long shall stand that solemn figure there, 

Mocking my thoughts with scarcely female stare, 

| asked no secrets and she made no prayer! 

For o’er some thoughts such fixedness will come 

The weight of meditation seals one dumb. 

We hear our breath: the heart throned in the eye, 

Resents the interruption of a sigh: 

We speak not, for no source of speech seems nigh! 

And two lone beings with the visual sense 

Will thus converse in dumbness more intense. 
At length determined (commerce of the eye 

With this dead lady fruitless) I would try 

Some other test, why she my couch should seek, 

With neither frown nor smile ;—nor deign to speak : 
I stretched tow'rd her a hand, always a friend’s, 

When lo! her form dissolves, the vision ends! 

But not until her silent parting tread, 

3etter than aught that ghostly sprite e’er said, 

Taught me what meant this vision from the dead. 
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Hands that would then my every blessing share, 
And in return, for all my comforts care, 
On drawers well stored, had piled in order true, 
Some Sabbath shirts, frilled, and of faultless hue. 
Beside, but further down the same blessed bed, 
A loftier double chest would rear its head. 
Athwart that couch and o’er the quiet room, 
As the dim taper shed its flickering gloom, 
Touched from within, I doubt not, to desery 
A form well pictured on the mental eye ;— 
A form there, by each sundered tie imprest, 
’Friend, foreign Mother, lone,written on its breast, 
The funeral cares and its now threatened rest— 
My vision carried round that tall chest’s shade 
Those frills (a lady’s linen fairly made) 
The cornice gave a face, the shade adown 
The chest, her personand the black silk gown. 
When, then this bold and unbelieving hand 
With power, at least, of necromancer’s wand, 
Essayed that form to touch—broke was the spell 
The lady vanished—for the linen fell! 
But well I ken her sent in that dim hour 
To yield a fruitful glance at fancy’s power ; 
Proveto my heart’s content how soon the soul 
May cower beneath its own in-workings foul ; 
While mighty o’er the guilty or the weak 
The floods of superstition’s lore shall break ! 
Prove this too—more—That if all ghosts may claim 
An apparition’s more recondite name ; 
What e’er the wonders of stern death’s dark coasts, 
ALL apparitions clearly are Not GHosts ! 


a. ©. 





OLD ENGLISH POETS AND POETRY. 
NO. 2. 


BY WM. BACON STEVENS. 





Tue Anglo-Saxon poems of Beowulf, have, 
within the last ten years, been given to the public 
by Mr. Kemble, one of the several distinguished 
Saxon scholars, who have lately turned their re- 
searches tothe rude foundations of the English 
tongue. The exact date of the poetical narrative 
of the exploits of Beowulf, is unknown; but it is 
certainly not as late as the tenth, nor earlier than 
the seventh century ; unless indeed, we adopt the 
opinion of some, that the Anglo Saxon, is buta 
version of astil] older Danishepic. It is the most 
ancient heroic poem of modern Europe; and if 
the bard may be called the ‘“* Homer”’ of Gothic 
poetry— Beowulf, has been with equal propriety, 
styled the ‘¢ Achilles” of the North. Itis rich in 
Scandinavian mythology—legends and customs, 
30 


and presents to the minds eye, a happy picture of 
the ancient manners of the Teutonic tribes. The 
opening passage of his poem, introduces Hrothgar, 
the dreaded Scylding who “grew up under the 
heavens; and flourished with honors,”’ and gently 
conducts us to his palace of Heort ; to which king 
Hrothgar had summoned his warriors. 

“The great hall chamber 

The poet called it Heort, 

he that of his words 

had extensive power. 

The king was not menancing; 

he laid out his bracelets ; 

he divided the treasure, 

at the feast, the lofty hall 

resounded with shouts, 

and with the crooked horn.” 
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A malign being, with malign purposes, called 
Grendel—a decendant of Cain, hears their joy 
“ Loud in the hall” and approaching, watches for 
his prey 

“ There was a more grim spirit called GRENDEL 
Great was the marks of his steps, 
he, that ruled the moors, 
the fen and the fastness 

of the Fifel race. 
Unhappy on the earth, 
man resided awhile, 
after the Creator had cast him off 
On Cain’s offspring, 
the Eternal Lord 
avenged his murder. 
His, who slew Abel. 
He had no joy from that homicidet' 
but him afar 
the Creator punished 
for this crime to mankind. 
From thence sprung 
all the pernicious ones. 
The Cotenas, and the Ylfe, 
and the Oreneas ; 
such giants 
as fought against God 
for a long time, 
till he retaliated on them his retribution. 


The slaughter of the thirty thanes or lords by 
Grendel, is thus described. 


He departed to observe, 

after night had come on, 

how in the lofty mansion, 

the warlike Danes were residing, 
after quaffing of the beer. 

He found there within 

the assembly of the ethelings 
sleeping after the feast, 
knowing no sorrow. 

This wonsceaft of men, 

this creature unhealthful, 
grim and greedy, 

soon was ready, 

reeking and fierce, 

and he took away in their rest 
thirty thegns. 

Then again he departed, 
satisfied with plunder, 

to return home, 

from that slaughter.” 

Twelve winters had passed, and the subjects of 
Hrothgar were still unrevenged—Beowulf, a cele- 
brated Viking, Lord of the Scyldingi, who had 
made himself famous by battles with sea-monsters, 
and wore a wild boar as his crest; undertook a 
voyage to Heort, to slay Grendel, and rid Jutland 
of this common evil. 

“ Beowulf was illastrous 
Wide sprung the rumour 
that the offspring of the scyld 
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would rush upon some lands. 
So would he be able 

good vessels to obtain, 

with abundent money gifts, 
in seasonable time. 

Then with him, as formerly 
again associated 

his voluntary companions. 
When the battle was coming 
the people followed him. 
With deeds of praise 

every where among the tribes 
this man shall flourish.” 


He gathered his heroes ; he prepares the ‘‘king- 
like ship’ — 
‘=~ fized in it 
the flowing banner 
high over their heads.” 
and embarked on their daring expedition. 


We subjoin the 3d Canto, describing their voy- 
age entire, there is so much spirit and vivacity in 
many of its passages. 


Thus then much careworn—the son of Healfden— 
sorrowed evermore :— 


nor might the prudent hero. 
his woes avert. 

The war too hard, 

too loath and longsome, 
that on the people came, 
dire wrath and grim, 

of night-woes the worst. 
This from home heard 
Higelac’s Thane, 

good among the Goths, 
Grendel’s deeds. 

He was of mankind 

in might the strongest, 
at that day 

of this life, 

noble and stalwart. 

He bade hima sea-ship, 
a goodly one, prepare. 
Quoth he, the war-king, 
overthe swan’s road 
seek he would 

the mighty monarch, 
since he wanted men. 
For him that journey 
his prudent fellows, 
staight made ready, 
those that loved him, 
They excited their souls 
the omen they beheld 
Had the good-man 

of the Gothic people 
champions chosen, 

of those that keenest 
he might find, 

some fifteen men. 

The sea-wood sought he 
The warrior showed, 
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sea-crafty man! 
the land-marks, 
and first went forth. 
The ship waves, 
boat under the cliffs. 
The barons ready 
to the prow mounted 
the streams they whirled, 
the sea against the sands. 
The chieftans bore 
on the naked breast, 
bright ornaments, 
war-gear Goth-like. 
The men shoved off 
men on their willing way 
the bounden wood. 
Then went over the sea-waves 
hurried by the wind, 
the ship with foamy neck 
most like a sea-fowl 
till about one hour 
of the second day, 
the curved prow, 
had passed onward 
so that the sailors 
the land saw, 
the shore cliffs shining, 
the mountains steep 
and broad sea-noses. 
Then was the sea-sailing 
of the Earl at an end. 
Then up speedily 
the Weather poeple 
on the land went, 
the sea bark mooved, 
their mail-surks shook, 
their war-weeds. 


. God thanked they, 


that to them the sea journey 

easy had been. 

Then from the walls beheld 

the warden of the Scyldings 

he who the sea cliffs 

had in his keeping, 

bear o’er the balks 

the bright shields, 

the war weapons speedily. 

Him the doubt disturbed 

in his mind’s thought, 

what these men might be. 

Went to the shore 

on his steed riding 

the Thane of Hrothgar. 

Before the host he shook 

his warden’s staff in hand, 

in measured words demanded. 
What men are ye, 

war-gear wearing 

host in harness, 

who thus the brown keel 

over the water-street 

leading come, 

hither over the sea? 

I these boundaries 


as shore warden hold ; 

that in the hand of the Danes 
nothing loathsome 

with a ship-crew 

scathe us might. 

Ne’er saw I mightier 

Earl upon earth 

than is your own, 

hero in harness. 

Not seldom this warrior 

is in weapons distinguished ; 
never his beauty belies him, 
his peerless countenance! 
Now would I fain 

your origin know 

e’er ye forth 

as false spies 

into the land of the Danes 
farther fare. 

Now ye dwellers afar-off ! 

ye sailors of the sea! 

listen to my 

one fold thought. 

Quickest is best 

to make known 

whence your coming may be. 


Beowulf tells him his object is to see Hrothgar 
to whom he is conducted, and thus announces to 
the King his errand. 

Beowulf addressed him— 


The mail shone upon him: 
the heavy net was linked 
by the smith’s care. 
“ Thou Hrothgar! hail! 
iam the kinsman of Higelac, 
and a born thegn. 
Many an enterprise 
have I begun in my youth ; 
to me the ruler of my native soil 
this affair of Grendel revealed. 
** The sea-sailing ones said 
that this mansion, once the happiest hall 
has been to some warriors 
deformed and useless, 
after the light of evening, 
under the serene sky, 
had become darkened. 
My people have taught me 
that they were the happiest of wise Ceorles. 
*“ King Hrothgar, I have sought thee 
that they may know my strength.— 
And now ayainst Grendel, 
against that wretched one, 
I will alone exert myself 
against that Thyrse. 
“ Of thee, now, I ask one prayer, 
bright lord of the Danes, 
the hedge of the Scyldinge! 
Do not thou deny me, 
asylum of warriors! 
dear lord of thy people! 
as I have thus far come; 
let me alone, 
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the lord of my earls 

and of this sturdy host, 

expiate Heorot. 

“J hear that the wretch 

madly cares not for weapons ; 
but this I despise, 

so that Higelac, my lord, 

may be blithe in his mind. 

I will bear the sword 

and the ample shield, 

my yellow buckler, tothe battle. 
I will seize the foe with my grasp, 
and fearless contend 

with hate against the hateful.” 


Beowulf is feasted in ‘ the hall of mead,” and 
‘during the festivities, Waltheow, the queen of 
Hrothgar enters, 
** Mindful of her descent, 
circled with gold, she greeted 
the warrior in the hall ; 
and the lordly wife gave the cup 
to the first of the Kast Danes, 
to the noble warder. 
She welcomed him blithely, 
the one dear to his people, 
to that feast of beer. 
He glowed with delight, 
the illustrious king of victory, 
at the feast and that hall-cup 
Then the lady went about 
the helmed nobles and the youths. 
A portion to every one 
of the treasured vessels she gave ; 
till the opportunity arrived 
that she, the queen, circled with bracelets, 
elevated in her mind, 
bore the cup of mead to Beowulf. 
She greeted the Jute people; 
wise with steady words, she thanked God 
that he had fulfilled her wish, 
for she believed the earl would 
bea comforter to his people in any thing. 
He took the cup with joy, 
the warrior of fierce slaughter 
at the wall of the Whales 
and then he sang, that the battle might 
be hastened. 


That night, Grendel again comes into the hall 
with murderous intent: 


“* He saw in that mansion 

many warriors sleeping 

in peace with their lord, 

A band of related heroes. 

Then his mind laughed ; 

deformed wretch ! 

He purposed that he should seperate 
the life of each from his body. 

A feast full of hope shone before him.” 


Beowulf, is awakened by his attacking one of 
the sleeping warriors near him; and darting up, 
with fierce combat, drives him from the palace. 
His temporary success, fills the Court of Hrothgar 


with festivity ; and presents of value are heaped 
upon the heroic thane. The vanquished Grendel, 
did not again visit Heort; but the Grendels’ mo- 
ther came at night, and slew one of his earls. 
This greatly incensesthe company Beowulf, with 
his warriors, rushed towards her den in the marsh- 
es of Jutland; was attacked by her in the form of 
a sea-wolf, and was on the point of being sacrificed 
to her fury, when seizing a magic sword, with one 
blow disengages ber breath from its (ban hus) bone 
house. He then kills Grendel himself, and returns 
victorious to Hrothgar. Laden with presents and 
honors, he returns to his own country ; succeeds 
to the throne of Higelac ; builds a city ; vanquish- 
es the fire-drake ; is victorious in many battles : 
reigns half a century, and dies. 

Such isa hurried description of the principal 
incidents in the poem. The action throughout, is 
exciting, and animated, the machinery is the old 
Runic mythology and legends; the Vikings and 
Scyldings; the earls and thanes ; the beer halls 
and mead strifes; of the northern heroes ; their 
personal prowess and national battles, and all that 
wild and fabulous romance which entered so large- 
ly into scandinavian character. 

The style of the poem, is bold—abrupt—ex- 
pressive. It is forcible, without being elegant ; it 
is stirring, highly sententious and strikingly gra- 
phic. Its originality of thought is great, and it 
cannot be perused without deep interest. It was 
disputed by the learned until the discovery of this 
old manuscript, that there was not any real Anglo- 
Saxon epic or metrical romance ; the bringing to 
light of the poem of Beowulf, dissipates such 
ideas and shows, that there was much of the ge- 
nius and spirit of poetry, among the ancient bards 
and minstrels, who stood behind the seats of the 
old Anglo-Saxon Earls and Kings. 


Another of the old Anglo-Saxon poems, more 
anaiogous, however, to the paraphrase of Cedmon 
than the epic of Beowulf, is the romance of Ju- 
dith ; a metrical tale, based on the story of Judith 
in the Apocrypha. The title and imcidents only 
are Jewish ; the style and machinery of the poem 
is original with the poet. Nor must it be consid- 
ered as a servile following of the Apocryphal sto- 
ry; for the author often substitutes his own nar 
rations, and pursues his own vagaries. It is one of 
the most finished of the Anglo-Saxon narratives. 

Mr. Thorpe has also preserved a frament on the 
death of Byrhtnoth. The following animated ad- 
dress of an old soldier over the body of Byrhtnoth, 
the hero, is too noble to be lost— 

* Byrhtwold spoke; 

he was an aged vassal; 

he raised his shield ; 

he brandished his ashen spear ; 

he full boldly exhorted the warriors 
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Our spirit shall be the hardier, 

our heart shall be the keener, 

our soul shall be the greater, 

the more our forces diminish. 

Here lieth our chief all mangled ; 

the brave one in the dust ; 

Ever may he lament his shame 

that thinketh to fly from this play of weapons! 
Old am Lin life, 

Yet will I not stir hence; 

but I think to lie by the side of my lord 
by that much loved man!” 


There has recently been published by Mr. Fox, 
the ‘* Menologium or the Poetical Calendar of the 
Anglo-Saxons” and “ King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon 
Version of the Metres of Boethius.” 

The ** Menologium’”’ Chronicles in rhyme, the 
various Saints and Martyrs’ days, in the Church 
Calendar ; and thus makes a poetical circle of the 
year. 

Indeed, there were numberless minor poems and 
ballads ; on many different topics, sacred and pro- 
fane, written at that time, which the research of 
the antiquary has brought to light, and the learn- 
ing of the scholar unfolded to the world. They 
show a rude but strong minded people ; devout 
but superstitious ; glorying in war and proud of 
their own birth-right. 

From the time of the conquest to 1200, there 
were many pieces of poetry written in the muta- 
ble, rude and unsoftened or gramaticised language 
of the times. The Norman-French and Anglo- 
Saxen were then striving for mastery, and the 
traces of each, and of even other languages are 
discernible in the productions of the writers of 
those days. Before, however, we cite any in- 
stances of that character, we will quote, more for 
its literary curiosity, than intrinsic merit, the Sax- 
on and English Ode on the Victory of King Ath- 
elstan over the Danes in 938. This celebrated 
ode has been rendered into English by Wharton, 
Turner, Ingram, Ellis, and others, but having 
looked over several of them, we prefer the ver- 
sion of Ellis, and transcribe it for our pages, giv- 
ing on one side the Saxon original, and on the 
other the literal rendering. 


Her Athelstan cyning, 
Forla drighten 

Beorna beach gifa 

And his brothor eae 
Eadmund Atheling, 
Faldor langne tyr 
Geslogan xt secce, 
Sweorda ecyum 

Yinbe Brunanburh. 
Heord weal clufan, 
Neowarn heatholindga, 
Ha mera lafurm, 


Faforan Eadwardes. 
Swa him gazthele waes, 
Frameneo megum, 

l'eht hi et eampe oft 
With lathra gehwene 





Here Athelstan King, 

Of Earls the Lord, 

Of Barons the bold chief, 

And his brother eke, 

Edmund Atheling, 

Elders a long train, 

Slew in the shock (of war) 

With the edges of swords. 

Round Brunanbbogh, 

They cloven the hard walls, 

They hew the lofty ones, 

The marches pw fae they 
leave, 

As aforen in Edward’s days. 

So tothem it destined was, 

From their mighty kindred 

That they at camp oft 





Gainst robbers on each side 
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Land geal godon, 
Hord and hamas 
Heted crungon. 
Scotta leode 

And scip flotan 
Feoge teollon. 

Feld dernode, 

Secga swate, 

Sith than sunne up 
On morgen tid ; 
Mere tungol 

Glad ofer grundas, 
Godes cande! beorht, 
Eces drihtnes, 

Oth se xthele gesceaft 


Sahto setle. 

Ther leg seeg monig, 
Garuan ageted, 
Gurman northerne 
Ofer scyld secoten, 
Swylce Scyttise eac 
Werig wiges read. 
Wes—Seaxe forth, 
Andlangne deg 

Forod cystum 

On last legdon 
Lathun theodum, 
Heowan heora flyman, 
Hindan thearle 
Mecum mycel scearpum 
Myrce ne wyrndon 


Heardes hand to plegan. 

Heleth a nanum, 

Thera the mid Anlafe 

Ofer Mera gebland, 

On lides bosome, 

Land gesohton, 

Frege to gefeohte. 

Fife lagon 

Os tham campstede 

Cyningas uinga 

Swordum aswefede. 

Swylce seofene eac 

Eorles Anlafes. 

Unrim herges 

F lotan and Scotta 

Ther geflymed wearth, 

Northmanna bregu 

Nyde gebeded 

To lides stefne 

Litle werede 

Cread cnear on 

F lot cyning, 

Utgewat on feolene flod, 

Feorh generede. 

Swilce ther eac se froda 

Mid fleame com on his 
eyththe 

Nordh Constantinus. 

Har Hylderinc, 

Hyman ne thorfte, 


Mecga gemanana 

He wes his mega. 
Sceard freonda 
Gefylled on fole-stede, 
Forebeslagen wt seege. 


And his sunu forlet 
On wel stowe, 
Wundum forgrunden. 


Geongne Atguthe 
Gylpan ne thorfre 
Beorn bland en-feax 
Bill gislities, 

Eald in wurda, 

Ne Anlaf the nia, 

Mid hyra here leafum, 


Hlibhan ne thorftan, 
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Their land wholly cleared ; 
Their hoards and homes 
Nobly ruling. 

The Scottish lads 

And the men of the fleet 
In fight fell. 

The field dinned, 

The soldiers swat, 

Sith that the sun up 

On morning tide; 

The major twinkler 
Glided over the grounds, 
God’s candle bright, 

Eke so the Lord’s, 

Until this handy-work of 





the high 
Sought his setting. 
There lay soldiers many, 
Their gore flowing out, 
Northern men 
Over their shields shot, 





So Scotish men eke. 

Red with worryin war. 

The west-Saxon forth army 

All the long day, 

(A chosen herd) 

On the last laid 

Of the loathed people 

They hew their fleeing men 

The hind ones pierce 

With swords mickle sharp, 

The ,Mercians (were) not 
wearied 

Hard hands to ply 

Health aye (was) none 

To them who with Anlaf 

Over the seas blown were 

On the bosom of the waves, 

The hard they sought, 

Foe to fight. 


‘Five lay 


On the camp-stead 

Of kings the young 

By swords swept away. 

So seven eke 

The earls of Anlaf. 

Unnumbered harassers 

Of the fleet and Scots 

There to flee made were. 

Of Northmen the terror 

By need forced, bidden 

With a lond stefen (voice,) 

His remaining warriors 

For to crowd near on 

The fleet of the king, 

Out-going on falling flood 

Far escaped. 

So there eke the prudent 

With flight came to his 
country 

The northern Constantine. 

The hoary Hilderic, 

To scream not throve it, 
(availeth not) 

Much bemoan 

He did his mates. 

Short ete friends 

Filled his folk-stead 

Foreslain they were at the 
shock. 

And his son was left 

On the wailful stow (field) 

With wounds weltering on 
the ground. 

The young Atguth 

To bewail availed not 

His barons bold in fight 

Slaughtered by the bill, 

Old in wisdom. 

Nor Anlef the more 

With the left (remainder) 





of the army, 
To laugh not throve it 
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That they battles work 

Better wrought 

In cainp-stead. 

At assembly the nightest, 

The great meeting 

Of the men of the motes, 

Weep the ransoms : 

Of those that they on wail- 
field 

With ead weardes Guarded by an oath 

Afaran plegodan. Aforen pledged. 

Gewiton him tha Northmen, Quit them the Northmen 

Deggled on garum, With tackled gear, (with 

sails repaired,) 

Dreorig dare tha laf. Dreary those the left, (the 
remainder.) 

On the dingy sea, 

Over deep waters, 

Dublin they seek, 

Afterwards their land, 

Each were shamed. 

So also the brothers, 

Both together 

The King and Atherling, 

Their country sought, 

West Saxon land. 

The war screamers 

Left they behind ; 

The hoarse bittern, 

The sallow paddock, 

The swarth raven 

With horned nib, 

And the house-wooding he- 
ron 

Eating white fish of the 
brooks, 

The greedy gos-hawk, 

The grev deer, 

And wolf wild. 

Never was there wail more 

In this Island, 
Ever since 
y folks filled) 

Before this 

By sword’s edge, 

(Thus they that seek books, 

Elders of the witens) 

Since that the easterns 
hither, 

Angles and Saxons, 

Up became. (arrived) 

Over the broad brine (sea) 

Britain they sought. 

Smiting with lances 

The Welchthey conquered, 

The earls harrowed, 

The earth gotten. (the land 
obtained) 


Thaet hi beado weorca 
Beteran wurdon 

On camp-stede. 

Curmbol gehnastes, 

Gaf mittunge 

Gumena apeorire 
Wepen ge wrixles 

Thos ig hi on wael felda 


On duniges mere, 

Ofer deopne waeter, 
Dyflen seean, 

Eft yra land, 

JEwi scamode. 

Swylce tha gebrothor, 
Bege ztrunne, 
Cyning and Etherling, 
Cyththe sohton, 

West Seaxna land. 
Wiges hremige 

Letan him behindam, 
Hra Bryttinga, 
Salowig padan, 

Thone sweartan hrefan 
Hyrnet nebban, 

And thone hasu-wadan earn 


/Eftan hwit eses brucan, 


Gredigne cuth haofoc 
And thet grege deor, 
W ulfon welde. 

Ne wearth wel mare 
On thisne iglande, 
(Etre gita 

Folces getylled) 
Beforan thyssum 
Swordes ecgum, 
(Thes the us secgath bec 
Falde uth = 
Sith than eastan hider, 


Fngle and Seaxe, 
Up becomon. 

Ofer brade briniu, 
Britene sohton. 
Wlance wig smithas 
Weales ofer comon, 
Forlas arhwete, 
Eard begvaton. 








The strength, boldness, and impetuosity of ex- 
pression of this song, are much impaired by an 
English rendering ; but the genius of the Saxon po- 
etry, is visible throughout, and compares favorably 


with the initial poetry of other nations. A com- 
parison also of the original and translation, will 
show by what slight transitions Saxon words be- 
came English. 


At the time of the conquest, William, whose 
hatred of the Saxons was great, endeavored to de- 
stroy the language, and all traces of its literature. 
The norman French becaine the language of the 
court, the bench, the clergy, the nobility, and of 
all who affected superiority of mind or manners. 
But the strong hold of the Anglo-Saxon was the 
common people; laws and edicts might con- 
trol schools; and courts, and universities; but 
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could not alfer the mother language of the 
soil; which for hundreds of years, had been im- 
pressed on every object of nature and labor, and de- 
sign, and had become the household tongue of so 
many firesides. The condition of England at that 
time, was peculiar. Four different languages, and 
three of those four, compounds of other roots, pre- 
vailed in the land. 

The King and his Barons, used the Norman 
French ; the Church, through her priests and offi- 
ces, employed the Latin. The peasantry still held 
on to the Anglo-Saxon—while the commerce, 
which the partial blending of Normandy and Eng- 
land after the conquest engendered, was transact- 
ed in the Anglo-Norman dialect. The Norman 
French was, ere long, thrown back upon its birth 
place—the Anglo-Norman fled with it; and the 
Anglo-Saxon has given place to a new and more 
prevalent language, blending the Classic, the Teu- 
tonic, the Saxon and the Celtic; and yet distinct 
and seperate from all the good old mother English. 
The change took place about the 13th century, 
and the Anglo-Saxon was converted into English, 
as a late writer has judiciously remarked, lst—By 
contracting or otherwise modifying the pronunci- 
ation and orthography of words: 2d—By omitting 
many inflexions, especially of the nouns, and con- 
sequently, making more use of articles and auxil- 
jiaries : 3d—By the introduction of French derivi- 
tives: 4th—By using less inversion and ellipsis, 
especially in poetry. 

The first Metrical effort, which can at all be en- 
titled to the name of English, are the “ Lives of 
the Saints,’’ a translation from the Latin or French 
into English about the year 1200. There are three 
copies of these ‘ Lives” inthe Bodlein Library, 
which were in fact a Metrical Calendar of the fes- 
tivals of the Church, with poetical notices of the 
canonized Saints. 

To show our readers what was the condition of 
poetry in the transition state of Saxon into the 
English language, or rather of the English before 
it was fully compacted and welded with its bor- 
rowed cognates; we will give one or two speci- 
mens. 

The first we quote from the life of St. Cuthbert: 

Seint Cuthberd was ybore here in Engelonde 

God dude for him meraccle, as ze scholleth onderstonde. 

And wel zong child he was, in his eigtethe zere, 

Wit children he pleyde atte balle, that his felawes were: 

That com go a lite childe, it thozt thre zer old, 

A swete creature and a fayr, it was myld and bold: 

To the zong Cuthberd he zede, sene brothir he sede, 

Ne bench not such ydell game forit ne ozte nozt be thy 
dede: 

Seint Cuthberd ne tok no zeme to the childis rede 

And pleyde forth with his felawes, al so they him bede. 

The this zonge child y sez that he his red forsok, 

A doun he fel so grounde, and gret del to him to tok, 
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It by gan to sore, and his honden wrynge, 

This children hadde alle del of him, and bysened hare 
pleyinge. 

As that they couthe hy gladede him, sore he gan tosiche, 

At even this zonge child made del y siche, 

A welaway, qd seint Cuthbert, why wepes thou so sore 

Zif we the havete ozt mysde we ne scholleth na more. 

Thanne spake this zonge child, sore hy wothe beye, 

Cuthberd it falleth nozt tathe with zonge children to 
pleye, 

For ne suche idell gormes it ne cometh the to worche, 

Whanne god hath y proveyd the an heved of holy 
cherche. 

With this word, me nyste whidder, this zong child wente 

An angel it was of heven that our lord thuder sent. 


Once more we take a few lines from the Life of 
Saint Christopher. 


Seynt Cristofre was a Sarazin in the londe of Canaan, 

In no stud bi him daye mi fond non so strong a man: 

Ffour and twenti feete he was longe, and thikk and brod 
inouh, 

Such 9 mon but he weore stronge methinketh hit weore 
wonh: 

A lacuntre where he was for him wolde fleo, 


Therfore hym ythonghte that no man ageynst him 
sculde beo. 


He seide he wolde with no man beo but with on that 
were 
Hext lord of all men and undir hym non othir were. 
Afterwards he is taken into the service of a king. 


——Cristofre hym seroed longe, 
The kynge loved melodye much of fithele and of songe ; 


So that his jogeler on a dai beforen him gon to pleye 
faste, 


And inatyme he nemped in his song the devil atte laste : 
Anon so the kynge that I herde he blesed him anon. 

“ The earliest love song which I can discover 
inour language,’ says Wharton, “is among the 
Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum. I 
would place it before or about the year 1200.” 

The reader cannot fail to notice the frequent 
alliteration, as also that it has a chorus. 

Blow northerne wynd, 
Sent thou me my suetynge; 


Blow northerne wynd, 

Blow, blow, blow. 

Ich-ot a burde in boure bryht 
That fully semly is on syht, 
Mens kful maiden of myht 

Feir ant fre to fonde. 

In al this wurhliche won, 

A burde of of blod and of bon, 
Never zete y nuste non 
Lussomore in Londe. 

With lokkes lefliche and longe, 
With front ant face feir to fonde; 
With murthes monie mote hes mong 
That brid so brome in boure ; 
With losum eie grete and gode, 
Weth browen blysful underhode, 
He that rest him on the rode 
That leflych lyf honoure. 

Hire lure lumes lithe, 

Ase a launterne a nyht, 

Hyre bleo blynkyeth so bryht, 
So feyr heo is ant fyn, 

A seutly suyre heo hath to holde 
With armes shuldre ase mon wolde, 
Aut fyngres feyre forte folde ; 
God wolde hue were myn. 

* * * * 

Heo is corall of godnesse 

Heo is rubie of ryht fulness 

Heo is cristal of clairnesse. 

Ant baner of bealte 

Heo is hilie of largesse, 

Heo is parnenke of pronesse 
Heo is solsecle of seuetnesse, 
Ant ledy of lealte, 

To lon that leflich ys in londe 
Ytolde as hi as gch understone. 


We have thus hastily sketched the history of early 
poetry, down to the thirteenth century. We would 
willingly have entered more deeply into the sub 
ject, for it is one in which we are much interested. 
But as it may not be as entertaining to the gene- 
ral reader, we have therefore abridged our resear- 
ehes and poetical extracts, merely giving some 
general idea of the Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
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OR, THE BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS. 


A NOUVELLETTE. 


BY G. B. SINGLETON, ESQ. OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was long that night before [ could get to 
sleep. Yet I suffered under the strongest sensa- 
tions of fatigue. My mind was too much excited 
for sleep. My fancy, vividly active, was peopling 
my chamber with dim visionary forms. When I 
did sleep, which must have been towards daylight, 
the same images filled my dreams. 1lonce more 
found myself in that mysterious grove, inthe track 
of the spectral husband. His form and features 
now appeared more distinct than ever to my eyes. 
Hitherto, I had seen him with far less clearness 
than either of the two other parties to this strange 
drama; but, in my dream, he appeared quite as 
distinct, the features as individually distinguisha- 
ble, their character quite asstrongly written. We 
retrod the dim avenues of the grove, in fancy, as 
I had already done in fact. Once more I saw him 
bend, in rocking motion, to and fro, but now I 
could perceive, with more certainty, the object of 
his motion. His hands grasped the serpentine 
length of the monstrous grape vine, whose distant 
folds encircled the tops of the decayed tree, under 
which the lovers were reclining. My dream 
seemed to supply all the links which were wanting 
to my previous discoveries. I saw the vine as it 
waved under his movements. I beheld the old 
tree as it yielded tohisefforts. I heard the sudden 
crack, then the crash, and felt, a second time, the 
shock, as the mighty mass descended to the earth. 
I was suffered cognizance of more. My imagina- 
tion supplied the other aspects ofthescene. I saw 
the woman as she started from the youth’s embrace, 
at the first creaking sound of the yielding tree. 
She had gained her feet as the tree fell. Not sohe 
I saw the dreadful event as it occurred and con- 
cluded his fate. He was ina half rising posture, 
his eyes cast upward, as the colossal trunk descen- 
ded. In the next moment the catastrophe had 
taken place. I heard an awful but low groan, 
which was lost in the mighty shock which followed 
the contact of the huge tree with theearth. I saw 
nothing more of the victim save one outstretched 
arm which was thrust from beneath the ruins—a 
single arm—the fingers of which worked with 
one convulsive motion, ere the whole scene was 
swallowed up in darkness, 


Much more of this strange vision filled my dreams 
that night. The husband and wife were visible in 
other and very various situations. But, in all their 
features, there was an an expression in no respects 
dissimilar to such as they wore on all previous 
occasions. In the face of the man was watchful- 
ness and distrust. In that of the woman was 
apprehension, which seemed sometimes to amount 
to terror, wan misery and hopelessness. There 
was a mixture of caution and cunning on the part 
of both, even in their most intimate relations, 
which amply declared that active antipathy in their 
souls, which they yet sought to conceal from one 
another. I could not well say, in what particular 
situations, after this, I beheld these parties. There 
was an incoherence in my vision. The shadows 
came and went without a purpose, and withouta 
warning. Now I saw the man, and now the 
woman,alone. Sometimes they appeared together, 
sitting, as if at a table, or conversing, seemingly, 
uponthe samebench. But, though intimate, there 
was no fondness, no friendship in their looks and 
performances. At such times, there was a keen 
watchfulness in the glance of the man, and a down- 
cast apprehensiveness in that of the woman. 
Once they appeared together, and the scene was 
the mysterious grove. The woman seemed to be 
retiring with haste, and in the direction of the 
house. The man had his arm uplifted as if waving 
her back. The distance wasconsiderable between 
them. But none of these appearances served to 
illustrate the previous history. My dreams sufficed 
for nothing in the progress of events. 

A change came over the spirit of my dream. The 
spectral forms entirely vanished, and in their place 
stood the stately graces of Elizabeth Singleton. 
That young woman was certainly growing in my 
esteem. I had began toshare the partial prejudices 
in her favor of my gay friend Mrs. Ashley. To 
my eyes, in my sleep she looked particularly 
attractive. I fancied too, that she regarded me 
with more attention, and eyes of more indulgent 
favor. Such a fancy, asin the case of Benedict, 
might well enough persuade me to repay sucha 
courtesy in like fashion. I fancied that I stood 
over her as she touched the keys of the piano. 
Her sweet, deep, sonorous voice, was sounding 
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richly insong. I began to feel pleasantly disquie- 
ted, when my dreams equally of love and sleep, 
was dissipated by a stunning sound of mixed 
trumpeting and howling. I started up in my bed 
and the sounds continued; sounds, indeed, of 
trumpeting and howling. My friend’s horn was 
in full blast at my very chamber door, provoking 
a clamorous response by way of Hibernian echo, 
from the full throats of no less than twenty hounds 
without. 

I now remembered that we were engaged for a 
hunt that day,— 


* To chase the deer with horn and hound.” 


The arrangements had been made the day before, 
with some of our neighbors, and the hunters were 
already collected below. My dreams, whether of 
the ghosts or of Elizabeth Singleton, had made mea 
sluggard; and Ashley, witnessing the general 
impatience, had employed his horn at my door, 
successfully, in the common dispersion of the 
shadows, the sleeps and the loves, which had kept 
me from my engagements. The sun was fairly 
up, and we had arranged to start at dawn. 

‘‘ Pon my soul,” said Ashly, “‘ the ghosts seem 
to give you no annoyance, Cliffton. You sleep 
as soundly as any of the famous seven. You are 
late, and our veteran hunters begin to look surly, 
and mutter of loss of time. Colonel Fishhawk is 
in a fidget, andeven Bess looks squally, as she 
beholds the coming on of the general squall. 
Come, man, breakfast is already on the table, and 
the bucks brousing, whose sides you are to lace 
to-day.”’ 

Mrs. Ashly had her reproaches also. Like a 
good wife, she took an active interest in all the 
pleasures of her husband, and was in the habit of 
giving his guests breakfast at daylight, whenever 
any adventure, such as the present, was on foot. 
Elizabeth Singleton was not visible. Had she 
been dreaming like myself?” 

Ah! Mr. Cliffton, are you not ashamed of your- 
self?’? was the salutation of my hostess. 

‘‘Scarcely !"” was my prompt answer, “ nor 
would you, if you knew all.”’ 

‘What all?’ she demanded. 

“Tf you knew what delayed me.”’ 

“What was it? [am curious; I am a woman!”’ 

“‘T was dreaming—or, to speak to the card, and 
after a poetical fashion ,— 

“ Pve been dreaming, I’ve been dreaming, 
Of a lady sweet and fair,— 
And was scheming, and was scheming——’ 

*“ How to kill or catch the dear!’’ was the im- 
pertinent interruption of Frank Ashley. 

‘¢ And who was the lady, Mr. Cliffton ?”’ deman- 
ded Mrs. Ashley with an anticipative smile. 

“ My excuse for delaying the breakfast and the 

30 
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hunters, Mrs. Ashley, will be furnished by her 
name, but I can wisper it in your ears only.” 

‘* Come, come,” said Ashley, ‘no whisperings 
with my wife. I’m a monstrous jealous person.” 

‘And did you really dream of her?’’ was the 
inquiry of Mrs. A., when 1 had communicated the 
name. 

‘Pon my faith, I did!” 

*¢ And what did you dream ?” 

‘Oh! Mrs. Ashley !—” 

“ Yes, why not? 
course ?”’ 

“Remarkably so! There was love in it, be 
sure. 

¢T’]] tell her !” 

‘¢ What! and spoil all!” 

The appearance of breakfast, and the entrance 
of the hunters, put an end to this badinage; and 
the breakfast being quickly despatched, in the 


It was a pleasant dream of 


general impatience of all parties to begin the day, 
we were soon mounted,and under way for the 
scene of sport. 





There are many famous sportsmen among the 
hunters in the lower country of South Carolina. 
The same breed of men is there which furnished 
the admirable partizan warriors of Frank Marion, 
in the days of the Revolution. Fellows, famous 
in the swamp and thicket, great shots, and the 
most daring riders. For my own part, a citizen by 
birth, 1 was neither a woodsman nor a rider. I 
could cling to my horse, perhaps, under any 
circumstances, but as for finding my way through 
brake, bog and brier, I was about the worst possible 
person in the world for such experiments. Asa 
shot, I was something better; for, where is the 
southern boy, town or country, who cannot make 
nis mark with a bullet, and has not learned tolong 
for the fowling piece, long before he is able to 
handle one? Like the rest, I could do mischief 
with such an instrument by the time I was twelve 
years old ; and the idea of deer hunting, and getting 
a shot at a fine buck in full head, made me even 
now forgetful or indifferent to the risks of the race. 
The clamor of horns and hounds, the shouts of 
drivers, made a music in my ears, which as 
effectually drove Elizabeth Singleton from my 
thoughts, as from my sleep, the same clamors had 
driven her sweet song and stately image. There 
is something so exhiliarating in the hubbub of a 
hunting party—in the great variety of tongues 
among the beagles and their masters—that few 
persons can well resist the intoxicating fury which 
they inspire. My pulse bounded in unison with 
the music of the dogs; and, putting spurs to my 
animal, I proved the foremost in cantering off in 
the direction of the forest. We hada fine cheering 


sunshine ; the air, without being sharp, was cool 
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and bracing—a thin white frost had fallen that 
morning, and the prospect before us was that of a 
pleasant day, and a stirring chase. My alacrity 
called to my side the hard favored Colonel Fish- 
hawk. This gentleman was such an inveterate 
sportsman, that the delay, occasioned by my over- 
sleeping myself, had rendered his approaches to 

me rather chilling and formal. But he seemed to 
grow into better humor as he beheld my eagerness. 

«You are fond of hunting then, Mr. Cliffton,” 
he remarked as we entered the forest together. 

“T like stirring exercises, I love excitement, 
and, so far, 1 may be said to be fond of hunting, 
but Iam not much of a hunter. I| have engaged 

, very little in the sport; it exhilirates me and I am 
satisfied. The very cry of the dogs is a sort of 
music in my ears.” 

“So, it is!’ exclaimed Colonel Fishhawk, 
“there s no music like it. Talk of your piano and 
guitar, your woman songs and bird songs, but, | 
say, give me tongue from a kennel of fine two year 
old pups, if you want to give me a music that I love. 
That’s the music for me.” 

“« A good story, Cliffton,”’ said Ashley, who had 
ridden up and overheard the enthusiastic eulogy of 
the veteran on pup-music ;—“ a good story is told 
of Fishhawk, and one of his guests. This was a 
Yankee ©choolmaster whom Fishhawk employed 
for his sons—a fellow who had never hunted a 


deer in his life, and who had certainly but an in- 


different ear for music. He had been on the plan- 
tation but a week, when a party gathered for a 
hunt. The Schoolmaster was among them; mount- 
ed on a huge rawboned grey mare, with a mouth 
as hard as a grape-shot, and an ugly habit of 
throwing her head up as if to seek sympathy by 
contact with that of her rider. The Schoolmaster 
was not much of a-horseman, and the particular 
animal which he rode, though tame as a terrapin, 
and quite as slow, promised to give him sufficient 
employment. There he sat, waiting the signal of 
eparture,—his body as stiffly upright as if it had 
‘been skewered up from the saddle ,—his legs stick- 
ing out at right angles, very much like those of a 
pair of tongs over a beck-log, while his hands 
were excessively busy in grasping, to be sure of 
both, the long gun which he carried, and the reins, 
without a determined grasp of which, he seemed 
to apprehend that he might be hurried, by his high 
mettled steed, into.the very tops of the pine trees. 
Standing thus, and thus employed, Fishhawk, who 
has been drinking in, with ears for nothing else, 
the howls, and yelps, and bayings of the pack ,— 
fome thirty in number,—turns to the disquieted 
Schoolmaster, and says, with some abruptness,— 
“Mr. Standish, did you ever hear more exquisite 
music !"’—* Musie,” says Standish, looking round 
with no little wonder—“ music '—really, sir, those 
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wretched dogs make such a noise that I can hear 
nothing else !’"— You should have seen Fishhawk's 
face! The sharp, resentful glance of his eye 
would have gone through any other man. But 
the schoolmaster no more saw the disquiet of our 
friend, than he heard the music which was thought 
so charming. Fishhawk could not endure the poor 
fellow after that; and, at the end of the quarter, 
he dismissed him with a regret that his ear for mu- 
sic should be so wretchedly deficient!” 

This story was a sort of opening wedge for the 
narration of a dozen others, with which I shall not 
afflict the reader. lt enabled Fishhawk to open 
his budget, which was an unaccountably capacious 
one, of hounds, and hunts, and horses—dogs, and 
their various breed,—in terms quite as copious, 
though perhaps less poetical, than those of Somer- 
ville. 

We were now approaching the thickets in which 
our game was expected. These were densely um- 
brageous—a mixture of bay and river swamp, with 
thin stripes of pine-land between ;—little ridges, 
which, having been kept for several years from 
fire, had grown up with a very close and tangled 
undergrowth of vines and bushes. There is no 
clear chaceing in our country. We have no half 
subdued deer, in places, half wood, half park, 
where a gentleman or lady, on easy pillion, may 
follow the sport with the graceful victim all the 
while in sight. American forests, and Southern 
forests, in particular, are a curious and various 
world to themselves; and he is abold and practis- 
ed hunter, indeed, who can traverse them, even at 
half speed, without losing a limb against a limb, 
or without jeoparding his eye against some eye- 
sore, in the shape of thorn or thicket. Our deer, 
like the woods they inhabit, are pretty much as 
nature made them. They are animals, fere natu- 
re, for whom legislation has done precious little 
by way of protection. They are tobe hunted, ne- 
cessarily, after a fashion of ourown. A tract of 
forest, within reasonable limits, in which they are 
supposed to harbor, is selected as the ‘ drive.” 
The various outlets to this tract are guarded by 
the hunters. One of these outlets was assigned 
to my surveillance, and the dogs and the driver— 
by whom they are followed, stimulated and en- 
couraged,—having entered the thicket together,— 
our party severally dispersed, each man to his par- 
ticular post of watch. 

The place where I was stationed was on the 


_ Eastern bank of a very pretty little streamlet; a 


branch, which, passing over a dead level, just 
where I stood, diffused itself over a broader sur- 
face than usual, and was separated, here and there, 
into several little brooklets, that went along, pur)- 
ing and prattling, from thicket to thicket, with a 
most gentle and innocent levity, until, uniting at 
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Jast, in a deeper channel, some fifty yards below. 
The place was also marked by the ravages of a 
hurricane, which had occurred perhaps fully fifty 
years before, but which had left the proofs of its 
passage in uptorn roots, and overthrown bulks 
which still gave a marked character to the tract 
over which it had gone—a sort of arrowy track, 
about thirty or forty yards wide. The spot was 
still known, in country parlance, as the “ Hurri- 
cane.” Big cypresses grew on either edge of the 
streamlet, and smaller ones, crowded together knee 
deep within its placid waters. Clumps of myrtle, 
and wild vines, which, in their season, were robed 
with green, glistening leaves, and bright pink and 
yellow flowers, enlivened the region; and between 
my examination of the spot, and my musings upon 
the ghosts and Elizabeth Singleton, I very soon 
forgot where I was stationed, and for what pur- 
pose. A dreamy languor filled my soul, and though 
I did not sleep, yet my senses were so completely 
absorbed in abstract contemplations, that I might 
just as well have slept, for the good of the watch 
which I was appointed to maintain over the deer 
in “ Hurricane Harbuor.”’ 

I was awakened from my reveries by the sud- 
den burst of the hounds, in full cry, almost at my 
ears. The effect was quite as startling as if the 
cry had arisen from the opening ground beneath 
my feet. The wind had been adverse, and the 
hot pursuit and clamors of the hounds had failed 
to reach me, until the moment when they broke 
cover, and were within sight. 1 started to my 
feet. I had been sitting ona log. My horse was 
hitched to a swinging limb some fifty yards be- 
hind me. 1 started to my feet, excited to a most 
nervous degree. The deer were along side of me, 
not thirty paces off, four fine doe, bounding off, 
and bearing away, to the forests in the rear, with 
the rapidity of light. Though taken by surprise, 
and at disadvantage, for a huge cypress stood be- 
tween me and my objects, yet, to wheel and fire, 
instinctively, was the work of an instant. I felt 
that my first shot was thrown away. 1 felt that I 
had not mastered either my pulse or my sight. 
The second was more deliberate. But, by this 
time, the distance between me and the flying deer 
was greatly increased. They were from eighty to 
an hundred yards off. But I resolved to tell this 
time. I did so. They disappeared like the flash 
ofastar. All were gone from sight in another 
instant; and in one more, the hounds had also 
disappeared—the whole troop, Tray, Blanche and 
Sweetheart. I leapt upon my horse and followed. 
There was blood upon the grass—plenty of it— 
blood from the lungs,—vital blood that lay like 
so much red froth upon the yellow leaves of win- 
ter. I was never more excited. Like Young 
Lochinvar ,— 
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I stayed not for braké and I stopped not for stone, 
But swam the Esh river where ford there was none.” 


I did not swim the Esh river, but I did more—I 
swam the Edisto, where ford there was none—a 
broader and deeper, and more rapid stream. I 
was too much aroused to stop at trifles, and being 
like young Lochinvar, after my dear, I was not to 
be outdone by that gallant. The dogs and does 
had gone in the same direction, clean over. The 
former had smelt and tasted the blood of the woun- 
ded animal and were not to be restrained. My 
proceedings were all those of impulse. 1 was in 
the broad stream, my horse struggling in the 
current, at a bound, and before I knew where I 
was, or what I designed. I had no idea that the 
Edisto was within five miles. But once in, the 
shortest way was through. Through I went, bat 
neither dogs nor deer could I find. They had 
probably been less affected by the current in 
crossing, and had accordingly gone out at a point 
above that were I landed. My landing had been 
easy. I do not suppose that I had perilled myself 
very greatly in the adventure. At all events, [ 
was not conscious of danger at any moment in my 
passage, though the stream was black, bold, and 
run with prodigious velocity. 

But once on the opposite side, what was to: be 
done. My enthusiasm had been most effectually 
cooled by the water; and, without dog or deer, 1 
began to feel very decidedly the awkwardness of 
my position. I pulled up my horse and. listened 
breathlessly for the voices or the horns of the 
hunters, or the bay of the beagles, but I'listened in 
vain. The hunters had probably scattered them 
selves in search, and I came to the conclusion that 
the dogs were excellently employed in munching 
up the deer which they had taken. ‘That they had 
taken her I could not doubt from the great quantity 
of vital blood which she had shed in flight. That 
she had crossed the river (if she had) was matter 
of surprise. lf she had not, the dogs were running 
still on a wild goose chase. Under any circam- 
stances, it was very evident that our farthersports 
for the day, were entirely at an end, and the 
freezing inquiry recurred to me, ‘ what the duce 
amItodo? Where amItogo? How get back ?’ 


There were no answers to these inquires. A 
deep and mysterious stillness covered the woods 
around. There was not a bird to be seen hopping 
from the branches—none were to be heard. Even 
a squirrel would have been a satisfactory sight, 
though he could have answered no questions, te 
my hungering eyes. While I stood bewildered, 
and quite dispirited, I fancied I heard the baying 
of a digfant hound. 1 turned my horse in the 
direction of the supposed sound, and gave him the 
spar. With some difficulty l made my way through 
the thicket that grew down almost to the edge of 
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the river. I pressed on for a considerable time, 
an hour perhaps, encouraged every now and then 
by what seemed the tongue of the beagle, and had 
probably gone over a space of two or three miles, 
when I was brought up by the river, which I came 
upon suddenly again—a broad, full stream, that 
spread out, almost like a lake, directly across my 
pach. At the same instant, the sounds which I 
had supposed to issue from the throat of a dog, 
were repeated almost immediately above my head, 
from that of an owl, which flapped its wings at my 
coming, in a lazy flight to the opposite side of the 
river, where, perched on a rotting gum, it sat 
, glowring at me with eyes in which I fancied I saw 
quite as much contempt and ridicule, as anger. I 
was positively bewildered. I had now lost myself. 
The crooked river, like a long-bodied and cunning 
snake, had completely enclosed me in its circle, or, 
so completely, that I knew not what direction to 
take in order to avoid it.’ My obvious course 
seemed to go back to the spot where I had crossed 
it, in order that, should the hunters have followed 
the dogs, I should meet them there, and have 
proper counsel what to do with myself; for to 
cross the stream again, as I had done before, was 
now a matter of very chilling annoyance and 
difficulty to my mind. I now thoughtonly of flats 
and ferry-boats, and bridges; or, in statue language 
‘roads, bridges, and ferrys,” as the becoming 
mode of passage for a gentleman of my condition. 
The taste which I had of the Edisto water, the 
strength and depth and breadth of the stream, 
were all sufficiently well known to me without 
any farther rash experimenting. But, the attempt 
to do what I designed, was less easy than I fancied. 
1 failed in the effort even to find my way back to 
the spot, on the river, which I had left, and wasted 
another hour in the search for it. I took the track 
of a horse which proved not to have been my own, 
and striking finally intoacattle path, found myself 
after some five miles walking, trotting and canter- 
img, pacing along a pine land ridge, quite removed 
from all appearances of the river. I was very 
tired and began to get fidgity and feverish. My 
horse showed my discontent. I manifested it by 
putting my spurs more frequently into his sides 
than was agreeable to his feelings or creditable to 
mine, and he showed his conviction to this effect, 
by an occasional flinging up of head and heels, and 
a chafing restlessness of demeanor, that some- 
times threatened to carry me up against a pine 
tree. While this lack of congeniality was display- 
ing itself between us, we suddenly struck upon a 
wagon track, and glad of any chance of getting 
out of my present bewilderment, I did not ask to 
what or whose dwelling it would possibly conduct 
me, before I turned my horse into it. He seemed 
equally willing, with myself, to take the present 
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chances in preference to the past ; for, pricking up 
his ears, witha good humored sort of acquiescence, 
he darted readily into the path, and his labored and 
heavy trot, much to my satisfaction, was changed 
at the same moment, intoa light canter. This, 
indeed, appeared to show that he knew his way, 
and reconciled me rather more to mine. ‘“ The 
traveller,’ says the western proverb, ‘ whose 
horse knows what he is about, may sleep in the 
noon-day saddle.” 

It was the noonday saddle with me, and rather 
past it, though I had no thoughtof sleep. I look- 
ed at my watch. It was neartwoo’clock. The 
day had become almost as warm as in the month 
of May. I felt languid and weary, but was still 
too anxious on the subject of my whereabouts, to 
lessen or restrain the free movements of my horse. 
On we went, for aspace of two miles, when we 
came to an opening. First, we passed a corn, and 
then a cotton field; and at length we drew nigh to 
the pleasant smokes of a farm house. There was 
the enclosure—there the cowpen—the poultry 
yard—and there, a hop-skip-and-jump from the road 
side, was the cottage ; a small, rude, but snug log- 
house, with a broad piazza in front. In this piazza 
sata man. His back was to the entrance. His eyes 
were cast down upon his lap. His position wasan 
awkward one ; and, from the road-side, I could not 
account for it, or conjecture in what occupation he 
might be engaged, My approach did not disturb 
him, or seem to attract his attention. He neither 
turned to look, nor betrayed the slightest consci- 
ousness of my approach,—and I concluded that he 
was either deaf or asleep. There seemed to be no 
other person about the premises; [ alighted fas- 
tened my horse to a tree in front, and, opening 
the gate, advanced to the house. I ascended 
the steps and entered the piazza without disturb- 
ing him. He slept. 1 looked over his shoulder. 
There was a book, open, inhislap. It was the 
Holy Bible—one of those cheap, plain quartos 
which the art of printing, in modern times, has 
made accessible every where, to the hands of pov- 
erty. The volume was opened at “ Zechariah, 
Chapter IV.” the very first sentence of which cu- 
riously read,—‘‘ And the angel that talked to me 
came again and waked me, asa man that is wak- 
ened out of his sleep.”” His armscovered the rest 
of the two pages, saving some fragmentary parts 
of verse which were here and there visible. I 
stopped a moment, unwilling to awaken the aged 
student. His sleep was very sound, and he was 
dreaming. He spoke a few faint words, and a deep 
sigh escaped him, that appeared to come from the 
bottom of his soul, and lifted his chest, as if with 
aconvulsion. He was seemingly about seventy 
His hair, which was very long and 
fine, was a clear unspecked white—white almost 
as the drifling snow. There was a little bald spot 
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on the crown of his head, which was smooth and 
shining like silver. His garments were very nice 
and neatly made, but they were of plain blue 
homespun. His shoes seemed to have been regu- 
larly brushed at mornings—a practice very unu- 
sual in the history of ordinary farmers. These 
were the observations which I made before I awak- 
ened him. This I did, by going round in front of 
him, and gently laying my hand upon his shoul- 
der. He started up, as if in some alarm and tre- 
pidation, and looked round him witha glance of 
apprehension, if not terror. I receded involuntarily 
as he did so—with a feeling of surprise, perhaps 
scarcely less than his own. The features which 
he displayed to my astonished eyes, were those of 
the man who had made such a conspieuous figure 
in my spectral visitations in the haunted chamber 
and grove of Castle Dismal ! 





I can scarcely describe, as I could not entirely 
conceal, the astonishment and confusion which I 
felt at this discovery. I had no reason to doubt 
the coincidence of the one set of features with the 
other. They were both too decidedly marked, in 
all essential particulars, to leave me in any doubt 
as to the identity. It istrue, the person of my vi- 
sion was a man, only, perhaps, forty years old. 
The person before me was more nearly eighty. 
But the likeness had been surprisingly preserved— 
the only change was that of a middle aged man 
into an old one ; and the presence of wrinkles and 
furrows on cheeks which, previously, had always 
appeared smooth betore my eyes. Nor were the 
wrinkles very deep,—nor were the outlines of fea- 
ture much more sharp and angular, at the present 
time, than when they had glimmered before me in 
my midnight visions. The cheeks were equally 
full now as then. The frame seemed quite as bul- 
ky and erect. The change was in the hair which, 
from a glossy black, slightly sprinkled with grey, 
had become an entire, unblemished white. If 
there was any other visible alteration in the fea- 
tures, it was in their expression, which seemed 
more subdued; more marked by incertitude of 
mind, and a less confident assurance. The pas- 
sions, too, were in repose. The agitation which 
the old man exhibited, suddenly awakened from 
his sleep, though evidently that of apprehension, 
was not durable, and scarcely to be assumed as 
the indication of any habitual distemper. It was 
an impulse of fear, perhaps, but not a passion ; a 
spark from ancient embers, not yet smothered in 
the accumulating dust and ashes of the heart in its 
decay and age. 


My feelings of agitation and surprise were far 
less easily quieted than his. It required nota 
moment for him to recover, to extend his hand 
and welcome me to his habitation. This he did 
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with the dignity and benevolence of an ancient 
patriarch. His movements were really very no- 
ble; his air kind and benignant; a pleasantsmile, 
rather sad perhaps, but very sweet, mantled his 
lips; and he looked a grace and majesty, so for- 
eign to his dress and the humble situation in 
which I found him, that, if I had no other occa- 
sion for surprise, this alone would have been suf- 
ficient to have deprived me somewhat of my usu- 
al readiness of utterance. When he spoke, my 
surprise rather underwent increase than diminu- 
tion. His tones were those of the high-bred citi- 
zen. They lacked the usual sharpness of the 
uneducated countryman ;—and his words were as 
excellently chosen as if he had been brought up 
inacourt. Nay, no court, unless one composed 
of patriarchal geniuses could have furnished lan- 
guage so clearly marked by the lofty simplicity of 
the holy volume which I found him reading. He 
had evidently studied that venerable volume with 
devout attention. It had impressed itself equally 
upon his words, his tones and his carriage; and 
this conviction, which I could not resist, stagger- 
ed me inthe attempt to reconcile the person of 
my dreams, with the seemingly profound Christ- 
ian whom | saw before me. The traces of those 
passions,—that remorseful strife, that uprising of 
evil purposes, which had distinguished the man 
of my vision,—were no longer to be seen upon 
his countenance. That was marked by a subdued 
warmth, a genuine humility, and so much indul- 
gence, and so much charity, that nothing could 
seem, so faras mere expression went, so differ- 
ent,—so much at contrast,—as the one presence 
with the other. The simple start, and the confu- 
sion or trepidation of manner, which had followed 
his sudden wakening, was all that savored in any 
manner of the character of him of the haunted 
chamber; and this might have been due to a con. 
stitutional timidity of character, which, in spite of 
years, and any course of moral training will be 
sure to betray itself,in a moment of surprise, or 
under novel circumstanees. 


This course of thinking passed through my mind 
in the progress of a very few moments. All my 
doubts were discussed instantaneously ; and the 
result was, in spite of all, that there could be—no 
question of the identity of the two persons. This 
was my conviction at first, and the conclusion 
which I reached, and in which I remained, at last ; 
but, in the meanwhile, I had taken a seat in the 
piazza, the old man beside me, a servant appear- 
ed to take my horse, and preparation were begun 
to give me dinner. A few words sufficed to put 
the old man in possession of my story. When I 
told him that I was the guest of Mr. Ashley, at 
Castle Dismal, I saw, or fancied that T saw,a 
change of color on his cheek. It grew sensibly 
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the river. I pressed on for a considerable time, 
an hour perhaps, encouraged every now and then 
by what seemed the tongue of the beagle, and had 
probably gone over a space of two or three miles, 
when I was brought up by the river, which I came 
upon suddenly again—a broad, full stream, that 
spread out, almost like a lake, directly across my 
pach. At the same instant, the sounds which I 
had supposed to issue from the throat of a dog, 
were repeated almost immediately above my head, 
from that of an owl, which flapped its wings at my 
coming, in a lazy flight to the opposite side of the 
river, where, perched on a rotting gum, it sat 
glowring at me with eyes in which I fancied I saw 
quite as much contempt and ridicule, as anger. I 
was positively bewildered. I had now lost myself. 
The crooked river, like a long-bodied and cunning 
snake, had completely enclosed me in its circle, or, 
so completely, that I knew not what direction to 
take in order to avoid it.’ My obvious course 
seemed to go back to the spot where I had crossed 
it, in order that, should the hunters have followed 
the dogs, I should meet them there, and have 
proper counsel what to do with myself; for to 
cross the stream again, as I had done before, was 
now a matter of very chilling annoyance and 
difficulty to my mind. I now thoughtonly of flats 
and ferry-boats, and bridges; or, in statue language 
‘roads, bridges, and ferrys,” as the becoming 
mode of passage for a gentleman of my condition. 
The taste which I had of the Edisto water, the 
strength and depth and breadth of the stream, 
were all sufficiently well known to me without 
any farther rash experimenting. But, the attempt 
to do what I designed, was less easy than I fancied. 
1 failed in the effort even to find my way back to 
the spot, on the river, which I had left, and wasted 
another hour in the search for it. I took the track 
of a horse which proved not to have been my own, 
and striking finally intoacattle path, found myself 
after some five miles walking, trotting and canter- 
ing, pacing along a pine land ridge, quite removed 
from all appearances of the river. I was very 
tired and began to get fidgity and feverish. My 
horse showed my discontent. I manifested it by 
putting my spurs more frequently into his sides 
than was agreeable to his feelings or creditable to 
mine, and he showed his conviction to this effect, 
by an occasional flinging up of head and heels,and 
a chafing restlessness of demeanor, that some- 
times threatened to carry me up against a pine 
tree. While this lack of congeniality was display- 
ing itself between us, we suddenly struck upon a 
wagon track, and glad of any chance of getting 
out of my present bewilderment, I did not ask to 
what or whose dwelling it would possibly conduct 
me, before I turned my horse into it. 
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chances in preference to the past ; for, pricking up 
his ears, witha good humored sort of acquiescence, 
he darted readily into the path, and his labored and 
heavy trot, much to my satisfaction, was changed 
at the same moment, intoa light canter. This, 
indeed, appeared to show that he knew his way, 
and reconciled me rather more to mine. “ The 
traveller,” says the western proverb, ‘ whose 
horse knows what he is about, may sleep in the 
noon-day saddle.” 

It was the noonday saddle with me, and rather 
past it, though I had no thoughtof sleep. I look- 
ed at my watch. It was near twoo’clock. The 
day had become almost as warm asin the month 
of May. I felt languid and weary, but was still 
too anxious on the subject of my whereabouts, to 
lessen or restrain the free movements of my horse. 
On we went, for aspace of two miles, when we 
came to an opening. First, we passed a corn, and 
then a cotton field; and at length we drew nigh to 
the pleasant smokes of a farm house. There was 
the enclosure—there the cowpen—the poultry 
yard—and there, a hop-skip-and-jump from the road 
side, was the cottage ; a small, rude, but snug log- 
house, with a broad piazza in front. In this piazza 
sata man. His back was to the entrance. His eyes 
were cast down upon his lap. His position was an 
awkward one ; and, from the road-side, I could not 
account for it, or conjecture in what occupation he 
might be engaged, My approach did not disturb 
him, or seem to attract his attention. He neither 
turned to look, nor betrayed the slightest consci- 
ousness of my approach,—and I concluded that he 
was either deaf or asleep. There seemed to be no 
other person about the premises; [ alighted fas- 
tened my horse to a tree in front, and, opening 
the gate, advanced to the house. I ascended 
the steps and entered the piazza without disturb- 
ing him. He slept. 1 looked over his shoulder. 
There was a book, open, in hislap. It was the 
Holy Bible—one of those cheap, plain quartos 
which the art of printing, in modern times, has 
made accessible every where, to the hands of pov- 
erty. The volume was opened at “ Zechariah, 
Chapter IV.” the very first sentence of which cu- 
riously read,—‘‘ And the angel that talked to me 
came again and waked me, asa man that is wak- 
ened out of his sleep.”’ His armscovered the rest 
of the two pages, saving some fragmentary parts 
of verse which were here and there visible. I 
stopped a moment, unwilling to awaken the aged 
student. His sleep was very sound, and he was 
dreaming. He spoke a few faint words, and a deep 
sigh escaped him, that appeared to come from the 
bottom of his soul, and lifted his chest, as if with 
aconvulsion. He was seemingly about seventy 
years old. His hair, which was very long and 
fine, was a clear unspecked white—white almost 
as the drifting snow. There was a little bald spot 
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on the crown of his head, which was smooth and 
shining like silver. His garments were very nice 
and neatly made, but they were of plain blue 
homespun. His shoes seemed to have been regu- 
larly brushed at mornings—a practice very unu- 
sual in the history of ordinary farmers. These 
were the observations which I made before I awak- 
ened him. This I did, by going round in front of 
him, and gently laying my hand upon his shoul- 
der. He started up, as if in some alarm and tre- 
pidation, and looked round him witha glance of 
apprehension, if not terror. I receded involuntarily 
as he did so—with a feeling of surprise, perhaps 
scarcely less than hisown. The features which 
he displayed to my astonished eyes, were those of 
the man who had made such a conspieuous figure 
in my spectral visitations in the haunted chamber 
and grove of Castle Dismal ! 





I can scarcely describe, as I could not entirely 
conceal, the astonishment and confusion which I 
felt at this discovery. I had no reason to doubt 
the coincidence of the one set of features with the 
other. They were both too decidedly marked, in 
all essential particulars, to leave me in any doubt 
as to the identity. It istrue, the person of my vi- 
sion was a man, only, perhaps, forty years old. 
The person before me was more nearly eighty. 
But the likeness had been surprisingly preserved— 
the only change was that of a middle aged man 
into an old one ; and the presence of wrinkles and 
furrows on cheeks which, previously, had always 
appeared smooth betore my eyes. Nor were the 
wrinkles very deep,—nor were the outlines of fea- 
ture much more sharp and angular, at the present 
time, than when they had glimmered before me in 
my midnight visions. The cheeks were equally 
full now as then. The frame seemed quite as bul- 
ky and erect. The change was in the hair which, 
from a glossy black, slightly sprinkled with grey, 
had become an entire, unblemished white. If 
there was any other visible alteration in the fea- 
tures, it was in their expression, which seemed 
more subdued; more marked by incertitude of 
mind, and a less confident assurance. The pas- 
sions, too, were in repose. The agitation which 
the old man exhibited, suddenly awakened from 
his sleep, though evidently that of apprehension, 
was not durable, and scarcely to be assumed as 
the indication of any habitual distemper. It was 
an impulse of fear, perhaps, but not a passion ; a 
spark from ancient embers, not yet smothered in 
the accumulating dust and ashes of the heart in its 
decay and age. 


My feelings of agitation and surprise were far 
less easily quieted than his. It required nota 
moment for him to recover, to extend his hand 
and welcome me to his habitation. This he did 
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with the dignity and benevolence of an ancient 
patriarch. His movements were really very no- 
ble; his air kind and benignant; a pleasantsmile, 
rather sad perhaps, but very sweet, mantled his 
lips; and he looked a grace and majesty, so for- 
eign to his dress and the humble situation in 
which I found him, that, if I had no other occa- 
sion for surprise, this alone would have been suf- 
ficient to have deprived me somewhat of my usu- 
al readiness of utterance. When he spoke, my 
surprise rather underwent increase than diminu- 
tion. His tones were those of the high-bred citi- 
zen. They lacked the usual sharpness of the 
uneducated countryman ;—and his words were as 
excellently chosen asif he had been brought up 
inacourt. Nay, no court, unless one composed 
of patriarchal geniuses could have furnished lan- 
guage so clearly marked by the lofty simplicity of 
the holy volume which I found him reading. He 
had evidently studied that venerable volume with 
devout attention. It had impressed itself equally 
upon his words, his tones and his carriage; and 
this conviction, which I could not resist, stagger- 
ed me inthe attempt to reconcile the person of 
my dreams, with the seemingly profound Christ- 
ian whom | saw before me. The traces of those 
passions,—that remorseful strife, that uprising of 
evil purposes, which had distinguished the man 
of my vision,—were no longer to be seen upon 
his countenance. That was marked by a subdued 
warmth, a genuine humility, and so much indul- 
gence, and so much charity, that nothing could 
seem, so faras mere expression went, so differ- 
ent,—so much at contrast,—as the one presence 
withthe other. The simple start, and the confu- 
sion or trepidation of manner, which had followed 
his sudden wakening, was all that savored in any 
manner of the character of him of the haunted 
chamber; and this might have been due to a con. 
stitutional timidity of character, which, in spite of 
years, and any course of moral training will be 
sure to betray itself,in a moment of surprise, or 
under novel circumstanees. 


This course of thinking passed through my mind 
in the progress of a very few moments. All my 
doubts were discussed instantaneously ; and the 
result was, in spite of all, that there could be—no 
question of the identity of the two persons. This 
was my conviction at first, and the conclusion 
which I reached, and in which I remained, at last ; 
but, in the meanwhile, I had taken a seat in the 
piazza, the old man beside me, a servant appear- 
ed to take my horse, and preparation were begun 
to give me dinner. A few words sufficed to put 
the old man in possession of my story. When I 
told him that I was the guest of Mr. Ashley, at 
Castle Dismal, I saw, or fancied that T saw,a 
change of color on his cheek. It grew sensibly 
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paler as [ thought. This, however, may have 
been fancy only, for I was conscious, when ma- 
king my reply, of an instinctive scrutiny of his 
countenance. My eyes were certainly fixed keen- 
ly upon his own ; and the most innocent persons, 
particularly if at all sensitive in character, can 
not long endure such an examination. But, if 
the old man experienced any emotion, it did not 
betray itself in his utterance. That was prompt, 
clear, and to the purpose. He spoke of Ashley 
with great kindness, and of his wife in the same 
terms,—though, he added, he did not often cross 
the river, and did not accordingly often visit them. 

“¢ And, how far amI from Mr. Ashley’s now?” 
was my inquiry. 

“‘ Twelve miles, sir. It is an easy afternoon 
ride—the way is a clear way, and there is a good 
bridge across the river, a few miles higher up.” 

I expressed, and felt, myself much rejoiced by 
this inteligence ; and having rested, proposed to 
set forth at once on my return. But for this my 
host dissented. 

“ The servant is preparing dinner; my fare is 
humble, but such as it is, it will be placed before 
you with good will. Do not hurry to be gone; 
you will have time enough to reach the abode of 
Mr. Ashley before night fall.” 

* But I trouble you ;’’ was my reply. “ You 
have already dined.” 


‘Yes, I think I follow a natural arrangement 
of the day, when | breakfast at sunrise, dine at 
noon, and sup atdark. J] had dined, according to 
my usual habit, nearly two hours before you 
came ; but it is not a hard matter to provide fare 
for the famished guest, when the food is simple ; 
and yours is already cooked. 


The servant brought it in as he spoke ;—it con- 
sisted of a few slices of ham, a couple of fried 
eggs, the wings and breast of a cold fowl, and a 
few corn cakes. A bowl of buttermilk was 
brought from a neighboring cupboard, and I was 
invited to the table. The old man placed himself 
at one end, and pointed to the chair which was 
opposite. WhenI had seated myself, he broke 
the bread and blessed it,—standing up the while, 
and uttering an expressive but concise grace, in 
the attitude of a patriarch, and with just that sort 
of real feeling of the office he was performing 
which so seldom accompanies the utterance of 
the ordinary household benedictions. While I 
ate, which I did with the industry of an Indian 
half famished after a long scout, he continued to 
supply my plate with a considerate perseverance 
that never suffered me to flag. But, in spite of 
my hunger and industry, I could not avoid the 
busy inquiries and suspicious thoughts, which 
filled and vexed my mind. Every now and then 
I stole a keen glance upward at my host’s coun- 


tenance ; and with every glance, became more and 
more convinced of his identity with my midnight 
visiters. There was so much of fascination in 
this feeling, that his eyes at length encountered 
mine in the scrutiny which they maintained. Af. 
ter this, I could not help the thought that his own 
evinced symptoms of disquiet. They now more 
frequently sought, yet as constantly shrunk from, 
the meeting with mine. He seemed to share m 
my own fascination. He became a little fidgity, 
and, as I lingered at the table somewhat longer 
than was absolutely necessary—some few moments 
after I had finished eating—he, rather abruptly as 
I thought, rose, extended his hands, and pronoun- 
eed the benediction after meet. I rose accordingly, 
and we withdrew together to the piazza. Here, 
though still curious and anxious, 1 contrived, with 
great effort, to subdue my curiosity, or, at least to 
prevent any further impertinent examination of 
his countenance. He became relieved and dis. 
coursed freely. There was a religious direction 
given to all that he said, however foreign tie 
subject might have been to every thing devotional. 
For that matter, he said nothing positively of a 
religious nature, but biblical illustrations, com- 
parisons drawn from sacred history, a free sprink- 
ling of the facts of that history, and a mode of 
expression which was wholly biblical, distinguish- 
ed his whole discourse, which, after a little while, 
became free and easy, and rather fluent. I con- 
tinued to institute some inquiries touching himself. 
His extreme health, and youthful expression, 
naturally justified the inquiry if he was a native ; 
to which he replied affirmatively. Had he lived 
all his life in that neighborhood? This was an- 
swered with some hesitation, ‘he had!’ I made 
other inquiries, not exactly of the kind which ! 
really yearned to make, but which might lead me, 
step vy step, into proximity with them; but I soon 
discovered that he began to hesitate—almost to 
wince. His freedom of utterance was at an end. 
He became reluctant, and almost cold, and gather- 
ing up his bible upon his knees, continued to turn 
its pages in a manner, which, distinctly as words, 
conveyed his desires that [ should take my leave, 
or at least forego my inquiries. Feeling that 
nothing further could be procured on this occasion, 
or by the sort of proceedings which I had began, 
and as the evening was wearing away, and I had 
three good hours of travel before me, with the 
possibility of again losing my path, I determined 
to make a graceful departure, before I had irre- 
trievable disquieted my host. I declared my 
intention, and my horse was brought out from the 
stables. The old man, as if repenting his recent 
churlishness, now entreated me to stay and spend 
the night with him. 

“Jama lone man my son;" was his remark, 
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and the company of the stranger is pleasing to 
tome. I have had no company, for many years, 
but that of strangers.” 

‘«« Have you no family, sir?’’ I quietly asked. 

«None! None !”’—with impatience. 

«¢ But you have had—you have children?” 

«No! never, never !—no children !”’ 

He did not now renew the irvitation that I 
should remain. His words, in these replies, though 
energetic, were yet without vehemence of tone or 
expression. They were spoken with seeming in- 
difference, indeed,—and it was only in their sim- 
ple brevity, and the promptness with which he an- 
swered,—that one might see that there ever had 
been any feeling, of whatever kind connected with 
the subject in his bosom. | had no farther pre- 
tence, and at that moment, no farther reason, for 
delay. I took leave of the old man with a degree 
of respectfulness, which | really could not help 
but feel, in spite of any suspicions, and which 
seemed to have its effect upon his manner. Tho’ 
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advanced in years, he was yet evidently full of 
impulse, and its exhibitions had been as quick, and 
suddenly changed, as those of a boy beginning 
life. At one moment he had been reserved, at the 
next frank and solitary. Now, that I was about 
to leave him, he expressed the utmost anxiety that 
Ishould remain; and the benevolence of his air 
and language had all the warmth and freedom 
from calculations, of a youthful friendship. I 
looked back, after I had ridden from his door some 
hundred yards, and he was standing in the porch 
watching me with eyes that were hooded by his 
hand from the sun. He turned hastily, as he saw 
me look back, and re-entered the house. The 
movement recalled all my suspicions. It was made 
with so much suspiciousness that [ could not re- 
press my own; and [I muttered to myself as J 
went, the charitable resolution to probe the secret 
to its very core, the clue to which, fate, seemingly, 
was resolved to thrust into my hands. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





LINES TO A 


“PETREL.” 


SEEN AT SEA DURING A HEAVY GALE. 


BY D. A. 


CHITTENDEN. 





Tuov wandering bird, that sweepeth past 

In silence and gloom, ’mid the tempests blast ;— 

The wild wind that bears thee, in playfulness flings 
The white spray of waves o’er thy beautiful wings, 

As it hurries thee on; like a carrier dove, 

That beareth a message of friendship or love— 

Till seen in the distance, thy dark floating form 

Hangs forth like an omen of ill ’mid the storm— 
Say,where dost thou rush? through the dash and the foam 
Of gathering waves, art thou seeking thy home? 


Thy home? thou lone one—alas! like me 
Home thou hast none but life’s raging sea! 
As vou left with joy the peaceful shore 
Your weary pinions can reach no more ; 

So bade I in youth’s light, thoughtless hour, 


Off Cape Hatteras, July, 1840, 


A kind farewell to my parents bower; 

Now fate bears me on, down the tide of life, 

"Mid the calm of reason, the storm of strife; 

O’er the ripples of joy; o’er passion’s wave ;— 
Through sunshine and gloom, to my rest—the grave! 


Here endeth the semblance! to thee there is 

No after-existence of woe or bliss. 

The tempest of death that hath power to fling 
Thy form on the waters a lifeless thing— 

But wafts the bark of my spirit on 

To an ocean of life, untried, unknown— 

And there, where the weary of earth find rest— 
Where the sad are cheered, and the mourner blest ; 
And where lost ones meet, shall my spirit be, 
When thou art forgotten—lone bird of the sea! 
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EDITORIAL BUREAU. 


THE CONDUCT OF A MAGAZINE. 


We design a regular editorial department for 
this journal, which we trust to fill with interest 
and to maintain with dignity. 
that such a department, in a work of this descrip- 


We are of opinion 


tion, is absolutely essential to the assertion of a 
proper character. It involves the Editor 
tain responsibilities, which operate as a guarantee 
to his readers, in favor of its morals, its manners, 
and opinions. It assures them that he will always 


in cer- 


maintain the decencies, as well of society as of 
letters ;—and, unless he be sadly wanting in self- 
respect, it stimulates his energies, and compels 
him to the exercise of a proper industry in read- 
ing and in thinking. It is necessary, therefore, 
that he should study with care; elaborate with 
patience, and pronounce impartial judgments. 
He must keep pace with the progress of letters 
and science around him; he must conciliate the 
awards and favor, of the wise, the virtuous and 
the tasteful. He must encourage the attempts of 
timid merit, and repel the intrusion of insolent 
pretence. His object must be to elevate the 
standards of criticism to a proper level, and to 
strengthen the cause of letters against the indis- 
criminate and dishonest trade in eulogy, forcibly 
styled ‘ puffery,’ which is one of the besetting 
evils attending our national criticism. These re- 
sults can only accrue toa public from the active 
presence of an individual head. An editorial de- 
partment furnishes this head; asserts that authori- 
ty which must always belong to responsibility ; 
deprives criticism of rashness, and, as a necessa- 
ry consequence, imparts dignity to opinion. Kv- 
ery reader of the day, must have been led, innum- 
berless instances, to note the miserable inconsis- 
tencies of judgment which mark the opinions of 
our literary journalists. The same journal speaks 
a different Janguage from itself, in the brief space 
of a single month—speaking through anonymous 
mouth-pieces, with a total want of responsibility, 
which naturally produces an equally total disre- 
gardtoshame. A magazine is, in ordinary speak- 
ing, a mere budget of contradictions. The editor 
seems to have been at some great feast, fish, flesh 
and fowl, and has hurried home with his paniers 
full of fragments which cannot well agree togeth- 
er. He has nothing of hisown. Even the ecary- 
ing is done to his hand; and all that is left him 
to do, is to bid his guests fall-to, while he dilates 
on the merit of the several dishes as they turn up. 


He has no responsibilities ;—at all events, he will- 
ingly incurs none. He has merely spread his 
dainties. The meat is not of his dressing, the 
game not of his killing; and, if there be a dessert, 
it is generally some miserable washy syllabub, in 
the shape of stale joke, or queer perversion of 
phrase, which may provoke you to a languid 
smile, as much at the purveyor as the wit. 

We shall offer at nothing of this sort. We shall 
never aim to be very fine. We shall select, for 
our topics of consideration, such as we think are 
useful to the tastes and minds of our readers, and 
such as we believe within the proper compass of 
our abilities. We bring to our task a knowledge 
at least, of the particular wants of our people ; 
and strengthened by their sympathies, we have a 
perfect confidence in our own strength to supply 
some of them, in part, and to promote the supply 
Our purpose, in particular, 
shall be, to give tone to our publication ;—so that 
our friends shall look to us with the confidence of 


from other sources. 


friendship, and discuss our opinions with a per- 
fect faith in our honesty and manhood, even if 
they should dissent from our conclusions. In aim 
ing to give this character to our work, it is very 
evident that we shall have to depart very consid- 
erably from what is quite too much assumed to be 
the necessary character of a literary or ladies jour- 
nal. We shall take for granted that the ladies of 
the South have a sufficient interest in the fortunes 
of their country, and sufficient sympathy in what- 
ever concerns the men of the country, to be pre- 
pared, sometimes, to reflect gravely over the topics 
which affect the destinies ‘ef both. We do not 
mean to say that we shall dealin the Spartan to- 
pics,—the iron money and Black broth ;—though, 
there are certain aspects in which even these may 
be placed, by which they could be commended to 
the more delicate organization of a female under- 
standing. But subjects of national interest, may 
always, if judiciously handled, be made generally 
interesting. 
its relations,—its home-dependencies, trusts and 
obligations, argued with the aid of local associa- 
tion,—will sometimes win the drowsiest ear to 
watchfulness, and repay attention with profitable 


The resources of a nation,—its perils, 


interest. 
Georgia or Carolina, can be insensible to what has 
happened, in the history of these and the neigh- 
boring States,—in their wonderful rise and pro- 


We cannot suppose that any Woman of 


gress from trembling colonial settlements, to what 
they are,—proud, powerful and ambitious repub- 
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lics,—yearning for distinction in all departments, 
and willing to pay the price, and undertake all the 
honorable toils, becoming in a people, for its at- 
tainment. The facts in such a history are them- 
selves romances; warm, vivid and exciting. It 
needs only that they should ve treated in a simple, 
direct manner, without an unnecessary display of 
cumbrous authorities. Of all sorts of writing, that 
of a magazine should most studiously be given to 
the results whicha writer has attained in his ex- 
amination of any protracted subject; and not 
made tedious by a display of the legal or logical 
processes by which the various steps are made to 
his conclusions. With this rule in mind, a subject 
seemingly very abstract and very learned, may be 
simplified, contracted within the compass of a few 
pages, and, by apt illustration, and a compact style, 
be rendered interesting by its truths and attrac- 
tive by its elegance. Such a rule, indeed, will 
necessarily lead to compactness and elegance of 
composition ; and the most feminine mind can be- 
come familiar with the most abstract truths, by the 
helps which such a process of mental digestion 
will very certainly afford. If the events of the past 
can thus be rendered interesting to the most lan- 
guid reader, those of the present, considered un- 
der the same rules, are equally susceptible of sim- 
ilar appropriation. 

We are very sure that few female readers of our 
work, but could be won to give ear to a brief, 
comprehensive narrative, which shall sum up our 
manifold causes of difference with Great Britain, 
which shall discuss the prospects which exist of 
war between the two countries, and shall lay bare 
the strength and weakness of our defences, in any 
such unhappy event. We know what interest 
was taken in such subjects by the noble dames of 
our revolution—we know how they participated in 
the feelings of their brothers, their sires, and their 
sons—how warmly they sympathized in their 
sufferings—how fearlessly they shared them; and 
with what Laconian strength of heart, they defied 
danger, and endured privation, in the holy cause 
of liberty andcountry. The character of our people 
is the same as then. With great sensibility, our 
women have great resolution, and strong capacities 
of thought. We shall address these capacities, 
when we endeavor to elevate the standards of our 
domestic literature. We repudiate that disparaging 
estimate of their intellectual character, which 
supposes that they can enjoy and endure nothing 
but the “lollipops and bull’s eyes,” the “lucent 
syrops,”” and the “ honied drops,” of literature, 
which provides them, page after page, of the merest 
drivel of a feebly striving imagination—prurient 
fancies, and sickly sentimentalities. The intellec- 
tual fare which we hope to offer them, will be such 
2s becomes our country and its people. It may 
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be a little rude and wild, but it shall be wholesome. 
Our flour may be badly ground and bolted, but the 
staple shall be sound, free from rust and worm, — 
free, certainly, we trust, from the nauseating and 
injurious sweets, with which too much of their 
customary fareiscompounded Taking for granted 
that our women can become, in the noblest sense 
of the phrase, help-mates for our men, we shall 
endeavor so to speak, as to secure their interest in 
all those noble concerns, those leading businesses 
of state and society, in which the statesmen and 
the philosophers of the country are continually 
engaged. We believe that they are able tocompre- 
hend these topics,even where they may not be at 
liberty to discuss them; and shal] not subject them 
to the common indignity of placing before them a 
literature, which belongs only to the nursery; and 
in offering which, the caterers seem to have a firm 
faith in the disparaging opinion of the sex which 
is uttered by Iago. We shall address our female 
readers, as if they were, one day, to hecome the 
mothers of men—great men, statesmen, patriots , 
which men seldom become, unless they have 
sucked at the breasts of great women—women of 
lofty purpose and high souls—nursing mothers of 
renown, and the noblest energies of manhood. 


To carry out to perfect, or even partial comple- 
tion, the design which we have above hurriedly 
expressed, will be no easy labor. Happy if we 
even partially succeed, thrice happy if we succeed 
as we design. But, for either perfect or partial 
success, we must have the public help and sympa- 
thies We must have the hearty support and 
encouragement of the southern public. We look 
to no other. We expect no help, and scarcely any 
countenance, beyond the Potomac. Southern 
literature has never found any favor beyond that 
limit. We doubt if the Southern Review had ten 
subscribers north of Virginia. They are too hostile 
in that quarter to what is called a ‘sectional 
literature’ to encourage any that does not grow in 
their own section. If this fact does not convince 
the southern people of the moral and social necessi- 
ty of addressing their help, and confining their 
sympathies, to the home-offerings—the domestic 
supply—no other facts, no other arguments or 
appeals, will be of avail. Nor, in the endeavor to 
bring out the native mind at home, must any un- 
favorable and unfriendly comparison be made, 
between what we perform here, under a thousand 
disadvantages, and what is performed abroad. Any 
such comparison would be unjust and unreasona- 
ble; for, one great cause of our inferiority, is in 
consequence of our habit of self disparagement. 
If we wait until our domestic periodicals shall be 
as good as the British, or those of New England, 
before we contribute our talents to their pages, and 
our subscriptions to their support, we shall wait 
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for a weary season. They will never have a be- 
ginning, or they will arrive at a very rapidending. 
Until we heartily sympathize with the domestic 
literature, his Magazine will be badly printed, on 
mean paper,and whatever may be the merit of 
some of his pages, the greater number will be filled 
with what is feeble and trashy—boarding school 
contributions—things from old yjort-folios,—the 
effusions of a literary idler, or an attorney in his 
night gown and slippers. Still, we have no right 
to sneer at these, until we are willing to improve 
them. Nothing, surely, can be more ungracious 
than the laugh, at the expense of the feeble ad- 
venturer, who would make a literary beginning in 
If we 
have the sense to sneer, we should have the 
patriotism to support. The sneer, if it proves the 
sense, at least establishes also the proof of a cold 
varity which is superior to prudence as to patriots 
ism. But, there should be, and will be, no infe- 
riority, whatever, in our material, to what is 
foreign ; unless it be that inferiority, arising from 
proximity, which is always obvious to the mean 
understanding. Let our mindin Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Alabama, only take a right direction, and 
we shal] attain the same comparative eminence in 
letters, that our politicians have found in the 
national councils. With warm imaginations, quick 
minds, great acuteness, a singular promptness in 
utterance, a feerless enthusiasm and a determined 
wiil, we have all the noblest essentials of a perma- 
nent and original literature. The attractions of 
what is called public life, have perverted many a 
fine intellect in our southern country, from its true 
design—from those performances, in wiich, if the 
honors were few and unimposing, the reputation 
was more enduring, and rising in quality, and in- 
creasing in value, with every additional year in the 
life of the individual. We fancy, even now, that 
we perceive some halt and hesitation in this usual 
popular tendency. Many of our statesmen begin 
to see that there is nothing so fluctuating, or of so 
little real value, as political notoriety. Already is 
agriculture winning numbers from the wrangling 
shops of political partizanships; and with a little 
more countenance given to the interest of letters, 
we shall see others detaching themselves from a 
pursuit, which, distinguished by bitter strifes, 
yields no permanent distinctions, and requires, 
even in the cases of the most eminent, a sleepless 
labor, and a most painful intensity of watch, to 
maintain themselves in the high positions which 
it took a long life of struggle to maintain. 

Let us narrow our statements to a few definite 
heads, which shall embody to our readers, at once, 
our desires and designs. It is our wish, in each 
number of this work to put forth a paper devoted 
te some topic of distinct national or social interest. 
In other words, we wisha leading article, in each 
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{April, 
issue, of a political character. By this, we do not 
mean to be understood as wishing to meddle or 
make in any questions which shall determine the 
views of whigs or democrats. We have nothing 
But our desire is of a more 


genera), and, at the same time, of a more particular 
nature. 


to do with parties. 


Leading views upon the navy or the 
army of the United States—upon the militia or 
school systems—the Indian policy—the Post Office 
Department, or any such topics; topics which 
concern equally all parties—in which all parties 
are equally anxious to know the truth, and to main- 
tain the just interest, will come under this head of 
our arrangements. We should be anxious to re- 
ceive papers on legal, social, moral, and scientific 
subjects, prepared in a brief compass, and intended 
for the popular reader. One paper of this descrip- 
tion, it will be our wish to include in each number 
of the Magnclia. This paper should not much ex- 
ceedeight pages. Indeed, eight pages of this maga- 
zine—the pages of which are very large, and the 
type very small—onght to be the limit for every 
communication. The essayist, after the school of 
Addison and Steele, shall be welcome to eight 
pages mcre. An occasional paper in the style of 
mixed fun and philosophy, after the plan of 
Christopher North, would be particularly accepta- 
ble; and an occasional story, or sketch, lively or 
pathetic, but graceful and gentle, will be entitled 
to the fairest form in our publication, Analytic 
reviews of books, will always find a place, and it 
will be our purpose occasionally, to make a retro- 
spective survey of our literature, particularly what 
is Southern in its origin or character. It will be our 
wish, hereafter, as much as possible, to avoid stories 
which are continued through successive numbers 
of the work. One, only, of such stories, will be 
permitted to appear at atime. Our writers in this 
department, will, therefore, be at pains to plan 
their performances of this nature, with reference 
to this limitation. It must not be supposed that, 
in thus declaring our purpose to engage in the 
heavier arms and wharfare of Titerature, we de- 
liberately design being very grave and heavy in 
our performances. So far from this being the case, 
it is in order to avoid this danger of becoming 
heavy that we have declared our previous intention 
to avoid being too light. We know very few more 
dull books, or magazines, than those which are 
seriously devoted to what is mis-named light 
reading ;—reading Jaboriously light, and trifles, 
intangible as air, which are yet heavier than all 
the vapors which arise from earth. Poetry and 
romance, anecdote and jest, the sportive essay, and 
the gay rejoinder, are all welcome to our pages. 
In soliciting the oracle, we do not exclude the muse, 
and we willnotdeny the graces. We trust to have 
many a merry catch—many a bright scintillation, 
from the song that enlightens and the wit which 
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illumines the happy world of fiction. If we frown, 
sometimes, with critical severity, we shallas often 
show ourselves quite as willing to smile with those 
innocent freedoms of the heart, which under the 
pleasant auspices of a benevolent thought, is 
pleased to “find good in every thing.’’ We trust 
to make our magazine, a world, in little, by itself, 
‘and, as in the outer world, there are moments 
for serious contemplation,’’ and other moments for 
relaxing and relief; so, do we propose to furnish 
pages adapted to every mood,—following the be- 
nignant example of nature in her daily inter- 
course with man. 


ce 





For his gayer hours, 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away, 
Their sharpness—” 


And so, we hopefully trust, shall we. 





SECTIONAL LITERATURE. 


We have seen something on the subject of “ Sec- 
tional Literature’’—something in a vein of alarm 
and deprecation—among certain of our brethren, 
who, living nearer to the rising of the sun, may 
suppose themselves more particularly favored by 
his illuminations, than other people. We are not 
so sure that it is solely on account. of this propin- 
quity that they deserve to be cailed the ‘ wise men 
of the East;’ but, taking for granted that what 
they do say must needs have something in it, even 
though it may not exactly deserve the epithet of 
wisdom, we have paused to look and listen, and 
perhaps wonder, if not approve! If we are to 
believe these gentlemen, there is something very 
dangerous in this sectional literature. ‘ Sectional 
literature !’—they exclaim, and lift up their hands, 
and their eyes dilate, and their mouths,—no! no! 
they are not chap fallen! On the contrary, they 
cry aloud, stoutly, and with great earnestness. 
‘Sectional literature’ is still the cry—the ery 
which is renewed just about the period whenever 
a new attempt at magazine-making is discernible 
any where in our Southern cities. It is evident 
that these homespun attempts have something to 
do with this outery. The danger is in this quar- 
ter. What the danger is, and upon whom, or 
what, it is to expend itself, is not exactly stated. 
Of course, those who make the outcry are innone. 
‘Let the galled jade wince,’ say they, ‘ our with- 
ers are unwrung.’ It is only courteous to be- 
lieve them. ‘Why should they flatter so poor 
a man as Hamlet,’ by showing any apprehen- 
sions when he appears upon the scene? It can- 
not be this! It is patriotism alone that moves their 
apprehensions and provokes this outcry—that very 
quality which that synical old Dr. Johnson de- 
seribed, in his bitter way, as the ‘ last refuge of 
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rascals.’ It is love of country that prompts our 
worthy brethren of the East—pure charity and 
patriotism,—a most unselfish zeal for the good of 
our sweet public—that makes them come out with 
full hearts and loud voices, and denounce this 
said ‘ sectional literature.’ Having done so,—with 
sufficient unction,—we ask, reverently, what is 
meant by this clamor? What do they mean by 
‘sectional literature?’ We are really at a loss, 
and we have been at some pains, to understand 
them. Those fine, big phrases about ‘“ the repub- 
lic of letters,’’—and “ letters being a republic,” do 
not take us in anddo not explain their meaning. 
A magazine, or review, published in New York or 
Boston, is quite likely to be as sectional as one 
published in Charleston or Savannah The wri- 
ters of the country will incline, at their own plea- 
sure, to one or the other. But there is some little 
arrogance in the assumption that our magazine is 
the national magazine, and yours the sectional one. 
The truly ,and only national magazine,is that which 
asserts the character of its people, speaks to their 
wants and represents their honorable interests.— 
There is nothing national in a work that is char- 
acterless—that fluctuates in opinion—is moved by 
such caprices as arise from its necessities, its chang- 
ing associations, and the dictates of such circum- 
stances as are equally fatal to truth and indepen. 
dence. If we do not make our work national, it 
will be because we shall fail in making it sectional. 
This is a seeming contradiction which it will not 
be hard to reconcile. As the magazines of the 
North cannot do justice to the concerns of the 
South, of which they are ignorant, or to which 
they are indifferent, in so much are they untrue to 
the national character, by excluding, or leaving 
from consideration, certain of its constituents. 
Assuming that they cannot know these matters, 
the conclusion is just, that they cannot represent 
them. If they profess a knowledge of them, then 
are they criminal, for they do not represent them. 
We must do this duty for ourselves, and thus sup- 
ply what is wanting to our national literature. But 
this talk of sectional literature, as a thing to be 
deprecated and disapproved of, is the merest non- 
sense. The truth is, there never was.a national 
literature yet, that was not made up of the litera- 
ture of distinct sections. Take that of Great Bri- 
tain, in modern times, as the most familiar exam- 
ple. What were the labors of Burns, Mother- 
well, Scott, Hogg and Jeffrey, in Scotland; what 
the labors of Moore in Ireland; and, in England, 
the countless authors from the time of Ben John- 
son to our own have been neither more nor less 
than so many sturdy exclusive representatives of 
the little narrow empire which made their personal 
horizon. The truth is, that this feeling of place— 
this influence of the Genius loci,—is one of the 
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strongest impelling forces, in the mind, for the 
consummation of noble tasks. It awakens the 
energies, fires the zeal, supplies thought with 
the wings of imagination, and, unconsciously, 
achieves, in a ten mile province, a mighty monu- 
mental work, which crowns and overlooks an en- 
tire nation. If there be nota sectional literature, 
there will be none national! Let the South be 
sure of this. Establish what magazines you will 
in Gotham;—issue your review from beneath 
the great shadow of the Bunker monument, or 
send it forth with the best letter press, and in blue 
binding, from the demure but narrow limits of 


Minor street;—and you might call it what you 


please, national or sectional, but precious little of 
the South would find a place in either of the good- 
ly issues. There would be reviews innumerable 
of New England pamphlets, and the labors of 
Northern professors—not a goose in all the land of 
steady habits but would be proved, in his own 
spite, a swan—yet all this would not bring usa 
step nigher to a national literature ; certainly, it 
would not admit the South to the benefits of one. 
We havea quiet and plain track before us. It isto 
try and do justice to the mind that stirs within us. 
To bring it out, by whatever honest processes of 
argument or persuasion are left open to us, and, if 
we succeed in forcing into exercise and industry 
one minstrel, like any one of the hundred of Great 
Britain ;—who, with the eye of a son, shall sur- 
vey our great monumental places, and honor, by 


‘fitting song, the genii thereof, his performance, 


though sectional, will be found to be nobly nation- 
al,—as, indeed, it could not well be other. The 
Republic of letters, if we are to employ this very 
unmeaning phrase any longer, would need a re- 
presentative from the South as well as from the 
North—a representative from Savannah, as well 
as from New York. If the “Empire State” is 
content with the Knickerbocker, then are State 
and Magazine equally fortunate. We do not claim 
to represent the South—we trust, with the Greek, 
that Sparta has three hundred as good citizens as 
we; but, in this said republic of letters, we are 
ready to confess, we seek no higher duty, than 
just to bear, as the representative emblem of the 
South,—its own Magnolia. ! 


JAMES’ COUR vz LEON. 

HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF RICHARD COUR DE LEON, KiNG 

OF ENGLAND. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2 vols. 

Mr. James is well known as the most volumin- 
ous author of the day. This fact also implies that 
he is one of the most successful. His novels sell, 
perhaps, with more readiness than those of any 
other writer. They are generally stories of lively 
interest, rapid in action and crowded in event, and 
relating to periods in history little known and yet 


—— 
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of an attractive character. In this summary con- 
sists his chief merits. His works of a graver char- 
acter have not secured him any increase of repu- 
tation. His history of Charlemagne was only a 
tolerable one, though the material was very good ; 
and we found his life of the Black Prince a posi- 
tively dull book. The truth is that Mr. James 
lacks, as an historian, the capacity of discriminat- 
ing between what is really important and what is 
unnecessary and irrelevant in his materials. We 
have abundant proof of this mental inadequacy in 
the two volumes before us. He crowds into his 
page every thing that his chronicles supply,—ev- 
ery matter or fact—whether necessary or not to the 
one fact which he seeks to establish; and the rea- 
der yawns and sleeps in consequence of the con- 
tinual interruptions to the narrative. With im- 
mense resources of reading, a familiar knowledge 
of the ancient and most of the modern languages, 
and with the most slavish industry ,—he yet seems 
to have no power of digestion. Thus, in this life 
of Cour de Leon, we have a thousand histories of 
a thousand events, involving the fate of a thousand 
different people, at different times and places, 
none of which or whom, has any thing to do with 
his subject. That subject is the life of Richard, 
King of England, and yet, though we have read 
through the two volumes, of more than six hun- 
dred pages, it would be difficult, in all this space, 
to find twenty pages devoted to his hero. The 
work is a wretched misnomer. It is a history of 
England, and English possessions on the conti- 
nent, in the reign of Henry the Second, with oc- 
casional digressions into thatof Wales, Ireland, 
Scotland and France;—all very good in their 
way ;—all valuable, perhaps, as interesting and 
correct historical sketches of these several coun- 
tries; but none of them having any claim to be 
found in these volumes. Then, we bave a long 
history of the feudal tenure, for no other reason 
that we can see, except that Cour de Leon was a 
hero of the feudal ages. Then, we have a history 
of chivalry, the modes of eonferring and acquir- 
ing knighthood, ane a disquisition upon its pro- 
perties and value,—simply, it would seem, be- 
cause Richard wasaknight. Next, as preparatory, 
it would appear, to the assumption of the Cross, 
by Richard, we have a long history of the Crusa- 
sades, and how they origininated ; and how Peter 
the Hermit was inspired to preach; and how the 
assembly at Clermont, on hearing the Pope's ex- 
hortations, proclaimed Deus id vult ;—and much 
other matter of this sort, which we have multipli- 
ed already a hundred fold, inan hundred different 
forms, in books legitimately addressed to these 
several subjects. It is true that Mr. James some- 
times becomes a controversialist, and gives usa 
new version of the facts; and it is amusing, ifnot 
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charitable, to enjoy the occasional thrusts which 
he gives at the veracity, the judgment and the 
Jearning of Mr. Charles Mills, his brother histo- 
rian. But, controversial biographies, particularly 
when they relate to people living seven centuries 
ago, are not the most interesting matters for peru- 
sal; and when they relate to persons and things 
which have no sort of concern in the book, their 
introduction must be regarded only as so much 
impertinence. 

It isa lamentable fact, that, when we had read 
through these two volumes, we found, to our con- 
sternation, that, though the book was ended, the 
life of its subject had not well begun. Of course, 
we understand well enough that the work is to be 
continued ;—that it is published by piecemeal, in 
compliance with that mercenary mania, which 
scruples not to practise a deception upon the pur- 
chaser, defrauding him with a false title page, 
which tells him neither what he has, nor what he 
has toexpect. He goes home and finds—wnuat he 
is not told or shown—that the book is incomplete ; 
that, instead of two, it may be twenty volumes ;— 
and, really, if Mr. James goes on as he has begun, 
twenty volumes will scarcely carry his hero thro’ 
the warsof Palestine. If we are to have the his- 
tory, along with that of Cour de Leon, of every 
Knight and Seneschal that ever tilted in the Holy 
Land, we are likely to have a precious score with 
the book-seller in settling for his scores of vol- 
umes. Wedo not know that we have any more 
serious objections to this work. It contains a good 
deal of interesting material, and corrects sundry 
errors into which other writers have fallen, on va- 
rious points of European history ;—points, by the 
way, of very little real importance to the great re- 
sults of history. Mr. Mills’ work on Chivalry 
and the Crusades may have many errors, but the 
correction of these errors may be made, without 
an endeavor, by new and elaburate works of the 
same character, to supersede those of Mr. Mills. 
We take it, that, when all the corrections are made 
and acknowledged, the books of Mr Mills, will 
still hold their ground, as sufficing for all the pur- 
poses of the student and the reader ; and, if erro- 
neous in petty details, still, in all necessary re- 
spects, substantially trne. A review, in a leading 
periodical, or a penny pamphlet, would have giv- 
en ‘‘ample space and verge enough”’ to the one 

historian to have corrected the other in his errors,— 
yea, and to have scourged him for them too. An- 
other fault of Mr. James, while we are in the hu- 
mor tor fault finding. His style is feebly diffuse, 
and miserably circumstantial. He beats dreadful- 
ly about the bush, when he should go boldly into 
it. One consequence of his great voluminousness 
is his great wordiness. Like our ordinary mem- 


bers of Congress, he obscures his no-meaning by 
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a free use of the vocabulary ; and, precisely like 
the same person, begins what he has to say, by a 
history of the world, a thousand years before. 
We commend him, and the reader, to a due exer- 
cise of fortitude and patience in getting through 
the remaining volumes of this history. The pre- 
sent generation will hardly live to see it, though 
we sincerely trustthat he may. Whether he will 
find readers to the close is yet another matter. 





LIFE IN CHINA. 


THE PORCELAIN TOWER, OR NINE STORIES OF CHINA, 


Tus isa lively jue d’esprit, a volume of broad 
fun and extravagant jest, the production of some 
person who can do better things, who has seized 
upon the present English excitement on the sub- 
ject of China, to concoct a book that will sell. It 
is just the sort of volume that will do to put in 
one’s pocket, on a day’s journey, in stage or steam- 
boat. You can pick it up and be amused, and lay 
it down without dissatisfaction. It will scarcely 
put you to sleep, and will not often prevent you 
from looking forth upon the landscape. It is just 
the sort of book for a drowsy traveller;—some of 
the stories—a sort of Chinese Arabian Nights— 
are amusing enough after their fashion. They 
lack the richness and copious fancy of the Arabian 
Nights, the intense imagination, and the profound 
and immediate resource. They are simple, some- 
times, to baldness; and if you can fancy a tale of 
faerie, grotesque and ludicrous, written in a style 
of Irving-like simplicity and coolness, you have a 
very fair idea of * Lifein China.’? The book ig 
full of a certain kind of queer wit—the puns are 
frequent ;—sometimes tolerable, and therefore 
‘not to be endured ;’ sometimes wretched, and 
consequently very good—if only to be laughed at, 
A few of the stories are in verse,—a lively rhap- 
sodical strain, which shows the author to be quite 
at his ease in the use of the instrument. ‘lake a 
sample. Kublaii Khan isa captive in Kinsai, 


and rather apprehensive of his doom, for which he 
waits. 


“ He strode through the room, nowise forlorn, 
His step was bold and free; 
Although he was not in America born, 
Yet a-merry-khan was he. 
Round his ancles and waist and neck he bore 
Chain-cable enough fora seventy-four ; 
Yet proudly he paced along: 
And as all such eastern heroes do 
When they find themselves in abit of a stew, 
To keep up his pluck, 
In spite of ill luck, 
Consoled himself with a song.”—p. 75, 


The volume is illustrated with several of those 
ludicrous pictures which are now so fashionable, 
and so much employed to commend the trashy 
publications of the day to that class of readers 


‘‘ whose minds are but the minds of their own 
eyes.” 
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COL. SAMUEL WARREN. 

WE owe too much tothe working men of our 
revolution, to suffer them to sink from our eyes, 
like the last lingering leaves of autumn, without 
seeking to offer some imperfect tribute to their 
memories—some feeble acknowledgement of their 
worth and of our indebtedness. Colonel Samuel 
Warren, of South Carolina, was one of these wor- 
thies. Without reaching any very high distinc- 
tion as a warrior, at a period when so many re- 
markable men were in the field, he at least, main- 
tained an honorable attitude throughout the revo- 
lutionary struggle, and deserved the plaudits of his 
country, for excellent conduct, great good sense 
and manly courage. Col. Warren, as we learn 
from some imperfect skeletons of biography now 
before us, was born in the year 1760, near the 
Echaw Church, in the Parish of St. James, San- 
tee, in the State of South Carolina. His father 
was the Rev. Samuel Warren, a brother of the 
celebrated Dr. Warren, and of the Bishup of Ban- 
gor. From the excellent example’ and correct 
teachings of the father, the son was early imbued 
with a warm love of country, an enthusiastic 
fondness for liberty and a manly character of 
resolution. His moral and religious impressiuns, 
derived from the same source, were equally valu- 
able, and maintained with equal tenacity to the 
close of a long and useful life. When but four- 
teen years old, he was sent to England,—as was 
then very much the practice of the South Caroli- 
nians, and to which they owe much of that fine 
polish and distinguished influence arising from 
education, which they have confessedly possessed 
from the very beginning of our republic. Here 
fheremained until he was seventeen, when the 
clamors of war, and the feeling of courtesy, deter- 
mined him to return to his native land, and take 
the share ofason in her doubtful fortunes. In 
this determination he was stubbornly opposed by 
his English friends. Entreaty and expostulation 
were tried upon him in vain; and, angry at ill 
success, in this endeavor, one of his venerable fe- 
male friends—so we are told—concluded her ex- 
hortations, by uttering in his ears the charitable 
prayer, that he should lose a limb in the very first 


engagement. This remarkable prayer, or predic- 


tion was ultimately verified. He did lose a limb 
in his first battle.* Butthe utterance of such a 
prayer had no more effect upon the youth than did 
the arguments of his English friends. He aban- 
doned school, returned to Carolina, and we find 
him, at eighteen, appearing in the field as a Lieu- 
tenant in the 2d Regiment of Infantry, of the 


Continental troups of the South Carolina Line. In 
this capacity, and with this Regiment, he was 
present and engaged inthe battle of Savannah, 
onthe 9th October 1779;—and on this occasion 
the bitter prayer of his venerable, English rela- 
tive was realized, at his expense, in all its pro. 
phetic fullness. Lieutenant Warren, advancing 
with his company, on the Spring Hill Battery, re. 
ceived a musket ball in the right leg, which shat. 
tered the bone, almost in the beginning of the 
engagement. While feebly striving to sustain 
himself with his sword, he received a second 
shot in the joint of the knee, by which he was 
disabled He was dragged from the spot where 
he fell, which was conspicuously honorable asa 
place of protracted danger; and, by the care of 
friends, placed in temporary security behind a 
bush; where, the Americans having retreated, he 
was abandoned to the enemy, by whom he was 
made prisoner. In his case,the British behaved 
with a degree of care and tenderness, which, un- 
happily, they did not uniformly extend to all the 
sufferers, in that cruel war, who happened to fall 
into their hands. To the excellence of their sur- 
geons he probably owed his final preservation. 
His leg was twice amputated, once below, and, a 
second time, above the knee. He suffered ex. 
cruciating agony, which he bore with a fortitude 
highly becoming in a veteran. The second oper- 
ations was successful, and after a tedious period 
of confinement which lasted many months, he re- 
covered his health. Upon his recovery, he was 
despatched with other prisoners, to Charlotte, in 
Virginia, where he was exchanged. He then re- 
turned to Carolina, was appointed Commissary of 
prisoners, and was stationed at Haddrill’s Point, 
where the American prisoners were kept by the 
British after the fall of Charleston, in 1780. Col. 
Warrenremained in the American service until 
the close of the war, and was regularly pensioned 
by the Government. At the close of the war he 
returned to his father’s establishment at Echaw, 
where he lived until twelve or fiften years ago, 
when he moved from the low country, and went 
to live in the district of Pendleton. He continued 
the ownership of his father’s estate, at Echaw, 
until his death, and it is now a part of his estate. 


Col. Warren was not merely a military man. Of 
unbending integrity of character, and a shrewd 
self-dependant habit of inquiry, he was naturally 
selected by his neighbors for high civil offices and 
duties. He was for many yearsa delegate from 
St. James’ to the Lower House of Assembly,— 





* It is an incorrect story that Colonel Warren despatched the lim 
relative, whose prayers for its loss were so singularly successful. 


b, with his compliments, to the affectionate 
He preserved the leg tothe latest moment 0 


his life, but did not trouble the good lady either with its keeping, or with sucha severe commentary upon her 


uncharitable wish. 
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was thence transfered to the Senate, and, in 1808, 
was chosen President of the latter body ; in which 
highly honorable station, he presided with credit 


for several years. After his removal from St. 
James’, to Pendleton, he was sent tothe Lower 
House from the latter district. Returning to St. 
James’, he was sent again from that Parish to the 
Senate, and, in the State Convention of 1832, in 
that trying time of local dissention and difficulty ,— 
when the great question of Nullification was be- 
fore the people,—he was the representative from 
St. James, and maintained his position, though 
then very feeble, with a stout manliness of char- 
acter, which amply testified the zealous patriot and 
the stout old revolutionary soldier. 
ber, with particular satisfaction, the sturdy and 


We remem- 


uncompromising attitude which he took in Con- 
vention, touching the position which Mr. Watkins 
Leigh should hold as Commissioner, sent by Vir- 
ginia to South Carolina, to mediate on the subject 
of our federal difficulties. In this convention, he 
held the place of Vice President, and in this, as 
in all other offices, demeaned himself with great 
good sense and soldierlike dignity. 

Colonel Warren lived without reproach, filling 
the various offices, and performing the various ob- 
ligations, of society and life, with exemplary ex- 
actness and generous ardor. He died at his resi- 
dence, in Pendleton District, South Carolina, on 
the 30th November, 1841, having reached the ma- 
ture period of eighty one years. Peace to his 
manes—permanence to his example ! 





LA DEESE, BY “STRAWS.” 
LA DEESE, AN ELLSLER-ATIC ROMANCE, BY THE AUTHOR 
oF “sTRAWwS.” 1841. 

Tus is a performance in verse by a writer 
whose compositions under the fanciful nom de 
guerre of “Straws’’ had the run of the newspa- 
pers for a season, unti! editors sickened of select- 
ing them—the readers having long before, sicken- 
ed of seeing them in print. They were generally 
of an epistolary character, illustrative of menand 
things happening under the observation of the au- 
thor, and were generally as utterly wanting in 
thought, as they were deficient in that humor to 
which their pretensions were more decided. The 
style was bold and vulgar, and the dialect, a wretch- 
ed jargon which had, and can have, no sort of re- 
semblance to any one of the many mongrel dialects 
to be found among the unlettered and ignorant in 
our whole Ameriean world. In this country 1t does 
not seem so necessary to write humorously or wit- 

: tily, as to set out with an express determination 
‘to do so; and the admission is made, generally 
without argument or dispute, among editors, that 
there are certain classes of readers who will ne- 


cessarily take on trust every thing which purports 
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to be funny, after whatever fashion. In the im- 
munity and impunity afforded by this over-kind 
indulgence of the critics. “ Straws’ flourished af- 
ter a fungous fashion, and might flourish still, as 
before,—so far as we are concerned,—were it not 
that we perceive a design on the part of some 
of the heavier (qu. ?) authorities, to translate him 
to a more select sphere ; thus giving hima tacit 
invitation to practice his absurd gambols in bet- 
ter company. Our solemn and superior brother 
of the Southern Quarterly, pronouncing upon 
‘La Deese"’ and ‘ Straws” in the same breath. 
finds in itand him “ philosophical truths,” passa- 
ges,‘ sublime and beautiful,” and ‘traces of sound, 
deep and thorough observation and reflection.” 
A rare vision hath our learned brother! The ed- 
itor of the Quarterly, to prove, we suppose, the 
justness of this criticism, quotes a long and fais 
extract from the performance which provokes it. 
We propose to extract the same passage in prov: 
of the profound stupidity, the utter inanity, the 
miserable and vulgar dullness, not to speak of the 
singular want of musical harmony, by which the 
whole performance is distinguished. In this latte: 
respect, indeed, the verses of ‘‘ Straws ”’ are about 
the most wretched of the many wretched thingt 
in rhyme which are manufactured hourly by our 
wooden poets in this country. Let any one, with 
half an ear, or half a head read through this ex- 
tract, and wonder—not at Straws, certainly—but 
at the sagacious critic by whom his drivil is en- 
dorsed. ; 
Fair one! how look you upon life— 
Its flattery, abuse and pride ; 
Its brief repose, its lengthen’d strife ? 
No woman ever more than thee, 
From sweetly down to bitterly, 
(We think,) hath tasted of its stream, 
*Mid shadow, well as sunny beam; 
Never unto a woman’s lips 
Hath offer’d been more frequent sips 
Of that sweet mixture, admiration— 


With slander’s bowl, whence poison drips, 
Mingling damnation! 


Deesse! you must have soul and heart; 
e y ; 
They speak in your unmatched grace: 


F’en if in eyes where heav’n hath part,§ 
E’en if in your repose of face 
We saw nota full share of either, 

We’d see it there,—a certain case,— 
Nor questioned neither. 
You've sensibility; and say— 

Is it offensive most, or funny, 
The fulsome jingle of the day ? 

Or doth the jingle of the money, 
Incessant as it is around thee, 
With its too potent spell confound thee? 


We don’t believe it !—coming are 
The hours when roses wan and wasted 
Shall mock, however placed by care, 
The empty cup, too fondly tasted ! 
We don’t believe but there are springs 
Within thee swelling, freely, purely, 
And that affection’s angel wings, 
Checking the flight of darker things, 
Protect thee surely! 


We don’t believe a single word 
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Which robs thee of a charm—believing,— 

And seldom, seldom have we err’d, 
Howe’er they talk about deceiving. 

We don’t believe but future hours 

Will bear thee brighter, sweeter flowers ; 
Will bring thee, still, a golden store, 
And of a richer, purer ore— 
The treasure of a mind at rest! 

Our pray’rs are brief, as you may guess, 
Bot brief and earnest are the best ; 
And if such ones are ever blest, 

Yow’re “ail right,” sweet Deesse.” 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 


Scuoot at Aixen.—VWe have seen with much 
satisfaction, the advertisement of Mr. Alfred Her- 
bert, a graduate of the Military Academy at West 
Point, proposing the establishment of a school at 
Aiken, South Carolina, of a character, scientific, 
classical and military. Mr. Herbert comes to us 
commended by the opinions of some of the first 
men of the country. Among these may be men- 
tioned, Gen. Scott of the regular army, Colonels 
Totter and Abert, the most able military engineers 
of the United States, the Professors at West Point, 
Messrs. Berrien, King, Habersham, Cumming and 
others of Georgia :—Messrs Calhoun, Preston, 
Hammond, Goodwyn and others of South Caroli- 
na; Governor Richardson, of the same State, and 
a long list of equally distinguished authorities, 
who concur in recommending Mr. Herbert to the 
confidence of the Southern peuple. In the pro- 
jected institution, he proposes to teach, in addition 
to the ordinary college course, “the elements of 
International Law, and the Constitution and form 
of our Government; Infantry, Cavalry, and Artil- 
lery Tactics ; Field-fortifications, and the Princi- 
ples of Attack and Defences; the laying off of 
Camps, &c.; the theory of Gunnery, with mode 
of formation, &c.; Pyrotechny, &c. 

About the uses and advantages of such an in- 
stitution ; there can be no two opinions. The 
South is particularly a region where such an in- 
stitution is wanted and where it ought to flourish. 
The people have a natural military character. 
There is a warm, impetuous nature, which they 
acknowledge, which would seem to prepare them 
particularly for the love of service; and the con- 
spicuous rank which their officers and men have 
usually taken in the several wars in which the 
country has been engaged, have shown that this 
spirit needs nothing but proper preliminary train- 
ing to ensure the most permanent and wholesome 
efforts. Discipline is all that is required to ren- 
der the military characteristics of our people avail- 
able for the highest uses which have ever been 
anticipated to accrue from war, to the safety and 
the greatness of any nation. But,apart from war 
as an employment for our youth, there are certain 
advantages, arising from such an education as is 
here proposed, which are equally important in 
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time of peace. A military education which jin- 
cludes engineering in all its branches, is suscep- 
tible of very wide and general application to the 
daily wants and pursuits of acountry such as ours. 
The laying off of public roads, exploring and 
surveying a country, projecting, building, select- 
ing sites, attaining levels, sapping, draining, min- 
ing, &c., taught practically, in a military school, 
and by daily exper:ment, are necessarily tanght 
thoroughly ; and yield to the student resources of 
a various power which can be readily adapted to 
the most novel and various exigencies and pro- 
fessions. All considerations, whether of a public 
or a private nature, commend such a school as the 
one proposed, to the favorable consideration of the 
South. 

The site chosen is particularly eligible for the 
contemplated objects. The town of Aiken is 
most beautifully situated, on an elevated table 
land, in the upper part of Barnwell District, South 
Carolina. It is famous for its health, for its pure, 
dry, bracing atmosphere. It isa thoroughfare, 
equally accessible from East and West ;—on the 
Charleston and Hamburg Rail Road, within six 
hours distance from the former city, and thus 
intimately connected with the great Northern 
mail route, through North Carolina to Virginia ;— 
and, lying within an hour's journey from Augusta, 
is thus easy of access from all quarters of the great 
South-western valley. The materials for build- 
ing are very cheap—the cost of living not greater 
than in Columbia and other similar towns; and, 
in this respect, likely to improve with those in- 
creased wants of an increasing population, which 
shall force into better cultivation the garden spots 
in the neighborhood. 

We would suggest as an improvement of some 
consequence to the scholar, and of great political 
benefit to the community, that, instead of the usu- 
al term of vacation, during the summer, the Pro- 
fessors should take the pupils on a geological and 
geographical survey of the healthier portions of 
the interior Southern country, according to the 
plan as practised in the Prussian universities. If 
this were done, we should not need heavy appro- 
priations made by our Legislatures, for brigades of 
engineers, to ascertain and declare those resources 
of nature in our land, to which we have heretofore 
shown ourselves singularly insensible. 


i> To avutuors anv Pus.tisnuers.—Books in- 
tended for critical examination in this Journal, 
must be addressed to the ‘ Magnolia,’ care of 
Samvuext Harr, Sen. in Charleston, or P. C. Pzx- 
pLeTon, Savannah. In either case, they will 
reach one or other of the Editors, and will secure 
early attention, and an impartial notice. 





